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MEXICO: AN ANALYSIS AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
SUGGESTION 


EUGENE E. ROVILLAIN 
University of Michigan 


I 


HATEVER reasons brought the present conditions 

about in Mexico, they certainly are not what we had 

been led to expect. Whether American newspapers ever 

understood Mexico may, therefore, be open to question, since 

they usually judge Mexican facts in the light of American 
psychology. 

They have been told that, from the end of the Diaz ré- 
gime down to the present day, most of the revolutions were 
attempts of inspired liberals to lead a worthy people to free- 
dom. Immediately they follow the promptings of their imag- 
inations and they describe in glowing terms the new Mexican 
democracy, not as it really is, but as they would like it to be. 

As a matter of fact, there never has been any democracy 
in Mexico. Madero came into power on the wave of a revo- 
lution; so did Huerta, Carranza and Obregon. Obregon 
‘ imposed Calles on Mexico and the latter, in turn, imposed 
Obregon on the nation. To insure the nomination of Obre- 
gon, his two opponents, Francisco Serrano and Arnulfo 
Gomez, were done away with in the good old Mexican fash- 
ion: death. Obregon, to be sure, was dealt with as he dealt 
with others, but all this does not make a democracy of Mexico. 

Every Mexican government, practically, has been a dis- 
guised despotism, a one man rule. He who controls the army 
rules the land, he who loses its support loses both Mexico and 
his life unless he be fleet of foot. The army is not Mexican; 
it is Maderista, Huertista, Carranzista, Obregonista, and 
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Callista, just as the revolutions themselves have been, and 
the same condition obtains today. All rulers, besides, have 
governed only in opposing faction to faction, not in uniting 
the nation. Obregon ruled with the Agrarians to keep down 
the growing strength of the labor group, while Calles 
ruled mainly with the labor group to keep down the 
growing power of the Agrarians and, in so doing, they 
created a cleavage between town and country. Both antag- 
onized the great landowners and added to the disintegration 
of the nation in quarreling with the Catholic Church. On the 
other hand, the laws made since Diaz, or nationalization laws, 
express an anti-foreign reaction ; European capital was driven 
away by numerous obstacles such as petroleum, tariff, and 
mining laws, the result being that European diplomacy has 
disinterested itself in great part in Mexico, which is left to 
deal alone and as best it may with its tremendous neighbor, the 
United States. 

This anti-foreign policy started primarily in 1917 with the 
advent of the labor and agrarian movements, the latter lead- 
ing to Indianism or Indian communism which has been often 
confused, in this country, with Bolshevism. It seems to be 
a consequence of a law of heredity mentioned by Vacher de 
Lapouge which states that a race of mixed ancestry will fol- 
low the one for a certain number of generations and revert 
later to the other. It has been the case with Mexico. Hence 
this present policy of nationalization bringing to the fore 
the Indian substratum with its communistic village life and 
ownership of land. 

While the land distribution has helped to do away with 
feudal slavery, irrigation should have taken place first and 
the peasant should have been educated to produce for others 
as well as for self, family and village. It has not been done, 
or if done at all, it has been more on paper than in actual 
fact; meanwhile, agriculture has lost rather than gained; the 
cities, less well provided for, pay more, and while the peasant 
is freer, he is less safe than hitherto. 

It would be entirely wrong to say that nothing has been 
done. Obregon and Calles really improved economic organ- 
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ization; roads have been built, numerous rural schools have 
been established, the railroads are good, and a beginning has 
been made in dealing with the difficult and expensive problem 
of irrigation. But while this progress cannot be denied, it 
does not surpass, still less does it equal, the progress obtain- 
ing under Porfirio Diaz; yet, sixteen years have passed since 
that time, years of transition which can hardly be called pro- 
gressive if we are to judge from actual results. Were it not 
for the riches brought in by the rélatively new petroleum in- 
dustry, we might very well wonder what would have become 
of Mexico during these fateful years so highly spoken of in 
this country. 

What is, then, the curse that seems constantly to have 
brought to naught the efforts of the Mexican people towards 
democracy, or, at least, towards happiness? The lack of 
national unity and of political organization. An effort to 
explain the reasons for this may be worth while. 


II 


The Mexican nation, if nation there is when a people be- 
longs yet to the period of gestation, has for background two 
essentially warlike races. First, the Aztecs, a ferocious 
nation ruling through terror over the no less barbarous peo- 
ple they had subdued, and whose natural fierceness had been 
increased by the rites of a bloody. religion. Then, the Con- 
querors, drunk with glory and rapacity, the most dangerous 
element of the Spanish military class, coming from the most 
warlike nation in Europe. The master quality of the two 
races opposing one another was a military one, and their 
knowledge in other fields was strangely limited, even for the 
time, as may be judged by the letters of Cortés and the Re- 
lacion of Bernal de Diaz. 

The easy conquest of all Anahuac by a few hundred ad- 
venturers is the best proof of the political incapacity of the 
Aztecs. Omens, prophecies, horses hitherto unknown to 
Mexicans, superior armament of the Spaniards, can not fully 
explain such a conquest. The lack of organization among 
the Aztecs was mainly responsible for the destruction of 
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their power, since the Araucans of Chile, as warlike yet less 
numerous, with the same weapons, have been able to defend 
victoriously their independence down to the present day. 

Did the successful adventurers, rough men lacking in 
culture, illiterate for the most part, possess the political mind 
unknown to their enemies? Scarcely. They had left their 
country not so much to look for adventures, but because the 
age-long crusade against the Moors had ended, and because 
the sole military virtues they knew were almost useless in a 
new age. Spain tried to modernize itself and was slowly 
emerging into an absolute monarchy. The political, admin- 
istrative and legal mind became preponderant in the penin- 
sula while the pure warriors, unable to respond to the demand 
of a new era for lack of education, were seeing their power 
diminish gradually. The number, the bravery even of these 
men, became a danger to their rulers, and not being able to 
live worthily as before, most of them being younger sons, they 
decided to go to the New World for the glory of Christ in 
part, but much more for land and gold. Swamped by the 
Indian mass they had conquered, danger forced upon them 
a certain cohesion, but they lacked the true political sense. 
Their private quarrels show this, as well as the fact that, in 
spite of their clamors, they, the heroes of a great epic, were 
quickly supplanted by the functionaries and the religious ele- 
ment coming from Spain. 

A few years after the conquest of Mexico which became 
known as New Spain, the Spanish government devised an 
administration which has for nearly three hundred years ren- 
dered impossible the political unification of Mexico. 

The mother country sent to Mexico functionaries to apply 
the laws issued in the Council of the king and in the Council 
of the Indies, laws benefiting mainly, according to the custom 
of the time, the Spanish government. In order that the func- 
tionaries, viceroys and others, should not become too power- 
ful or create a party of their own in Mexico, they were nomi- 
nated only for a certain number of years. They had no time 
te know the country well and their eyes were always directed 
towards Spain. 
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To please the Spanish government, it was necessary to 
apply laws profitable to the mother country. Yet, and this 
is of primary importance in explaining the Mexico of today, 
every rebellion would cause the immediate disgrace of a func- 
tionary who would be charged with ineptitude. Hence, the 
nefarious policy followed by all the viceroys: that of keeping 
creoles, mestizos, and Indians away from all participation in 
political affairs. This was possible only by creating divisions 
among the people so that they might be ruled more easily. A 
regular see-saw play took place in which both races and 
classes were opposed to one another. Artificial divisions gave 
birth to castes based on the origin and the color of the skin; 
social privileges, granted to some and refused to others, gave 
rise among these castes to a ferocious jealousy not even stop- 
ping at hatred. Did a law displease the creoles and did they 
show their teeth? The threat was immediately made to give 
some new social rights to the mestizos and to the Indians, and 
the creoles submitted without delay. The same was true of 
the other castes if conditions were reversed. Such a division 
was useful to Spain, but it precluded any national and political 
unity favorable to Mexico. 

Suppose now that Spain should be erased from the map 
of the world by a stroke of the pen. Nothing worth while 
would be left in Mexico, administratively speaking, and the 
people, unprepared, would be helpless. And it came to pass 
that Spain became mute, as a nation, during the Napoleonic 
era. The orders sent to Mexico by true Spaniards did not 
represent any legal government, and the decrees of Napoleon, 
which had the advantage of legality, were effective only if 
backed by an army. Judge of the confusion that existed then 
in Mexico! A patriotism as noble as artificial refused obe- 
dience to Napoleon; what was then to be done? The creole 
or Spanish element born in Mexico had been kept away from 
affairs and did not know how to govern, the mestizos, the In- 
dians suffered from the same ignorance, but they formed the 
mass of the people, and, furthermore, a common hatred for 
the Spaniards united them. Under the leadership of one of 
themselves, Hidalgo, they satisfied their revenge against the 
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hated Spanish administration without even knowing that 
they were working for their independence. 

Astonished at a success which gave the people their free- 
dom, the revolutionary leaders possessed neither the ascend- 
ancy nor the knowledge needed in a government. At the time, 
Mexico was still a people scarcely emerging from slavery and 
they did not know how to guide themselves without a hand 
from above. 

Four types of governments had to be considered and a 
choice made: theocracy, monarchy, military despotism or a 
republic. Theocracy could not be in spite of the great in- 
fluence of the priests on the minds of Mexicans and Indians; 
the class they represented had scarcely the strength to defend 
itself without the assistance of a more material support. With 
a people composed of millions of Indians and illiterate mes- 
tizos, entirely ignorant of political fundamental laws, an ab- 
solute monarchy was indicated. Such a monarchy should have 
been paternal and creole, for the creoles were fairly numerous, 
and in importance came next to the continental Spaniards. 
Their intelligence was well developed, they had extensive 
plantations devoted to cattle raising and agriculture and, with 
it all, the habit of ordering Indians about made them redoubt- 
able and able to impose themselves on the heterogeneous pop- 
ulation. But this class, individualistic and egoistical, had 
hardly taken any part in the War of Independence. They 
disliked the European Spaniard; yet, they both feared his 
return, his possible revenge, while the definitive triumph of 
the insurgents threatened their class with Indian emancipa- 
tion. The lack of directing ideas, fear also, prevented them 
from acting. Timorously somnolent in its dolce farniete, 
this class did not create any force capable of holding in check 
an ignorant people. 

A republic could not be thought of at first in a disunited 
nation, and Mexico became a military monarchy under Itur- 
bide. To develop Mexico and to give it a stable government, 
the new régime backed by the army, a relatively small class, 
needed some support from public opinion. The intelligent 
creole alone could give such support, but the creoles disdained 
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the men who held the power, because they judged themselves, 
by their blood, by their color and by their race, superior to 
Iturbide himself. Their hostility at first disguised, then more 
violent, ruined an administration which alone could have 
brought the country through a period of transition, a very 
dangerous period in the life of a young nation, especially 
when its races have for a background a mixed ancestry. 

Without unrolling all the history of Mexico, it is sufficient 
to say that, isolated but cohesive in the midst of a ration 
lacking collective thoughts, the army created a state within 
a state and became the arbiter of the country. It became the 
curse of Mexico, just as it is today, and for the same reasons. 
With no backing except that of the warlike element, every 
government was at the mercy of any ambitious military leader 
who knew how to profit by the mistakes or loss of popularity 
of the chief of the State. 

To this element, time added a small gang of unscrupulous 
politicians, of starving Jawyers, which sacrificed very often 
to a venal and vulgar ambition the destinies of the nation. 
On the other hand, a small circle of intellectuals advocated a 
new element: Jacobinism, that appealed to the ancestral and 
communistic ideas of the Indians. These intellectuals were 
forging dangerous weapons against themselves and for a 
people which did not know how to use them. This mixture of 
pretorian despotism and of Jacobinism explains well enough 
why Mexican governments have always gone from an ex- 
treme despotism to a license verging on anarchy. The people 
become indifferent to a policy which, whatever it be, ruins 
and oppresses them in the name of the army or of the re- 
public. Sometimes also, the people take part in the revolution 
for the loot to be derived from it or for self-preservation; the 
moral sense of the nation weakens, the foreigners flee, Mex~ 
ico becomes a desert. From Iturbide down to the beginning 
of the Diaz period, from the end of the Diaz régime down to 
and including that of Obregon and Calles, the army has ruled 
either openly or behind the cloak of a supposed democratic 
government. This situation prevailed on account of the lack 
of relatively educated classes, understanding the blessings of 
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a social and economic centralization, able to lay aside their 
individualism for the good of the nation. In short, the union 
of all the classes was needed to create a general material wel- 
fare, the only one appreciated by a people with a rudimentary 
culture. 

III 


To the present writer who loves Mexico and has tried to 
understand the physiology, psychology, culture, and history 
of its people, it seems that one man alone has understood the 
necessity of uniting races springing from antagonistic an- 
cestries through the sole tie they can have in common at first: 
the general wish for economic welfare. That man was Por- 
firio Diaz, the greatest recent Mexican figure, whatever Mex- 
ican partisanship may say at the present time. 

At first a military leader untrue to his government, his 
actions were no better than those of many others.of his class, 
but when he became a despot, he knew how to surround him- 
self with intelligent and, strange to say for Mexico, mostly 
honest men. Contrary to what happens in Mexico, he never 
proclaimed vague and sublime ideas leading to nothing in 
particular. He did not enrich self or family at the expense 
of the people; his ambition was to rule and command. Pri- 
marily a man of action, a Mexican Mussolini with the bom- 
bast left out, he wanted to put his ideas into practice for the 
good of the country and to increase his glory. He came to 
power by violence, but this is the sole legitimate fashion ac- 
cepted in Mexico to reach the highest position in the land. 
He has been justly accused of doing away illegally with those 
who were obstacles to his policy. The fact that he was a Mex- 
ican explains it all, and we have only to remember how the 
presidential opponents of Obreg6én disappeared last year to 
check up the so-called ruthlessness of Diaz. 

Since the time of its independence, the Mexican nation 
thas amply proved to the world its incapacity to rule itself for 
lack of national unity and political intelligence, and these ele- 
‘ments, unknown to Mexico, had to be brought in under the in- 
fluence of foreigners. This new influence might contribute 
to the formation of an important Mexican class based on 
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practical worth only, and united by an attempt at economical 
development, the indispensable element to progress in Mexico. 

If, following the practice of the historians of old, we 
dared to make our personages speak, we believe Porfirio Diaz 
would have explained his aims thus: “Atavism and diverging 
ancestries on the one side, a Spanish administration follow- 
ing the line of least resistance on the other side, have created 
a divided race without the necessary qualities to govern it- 
self. An intensive economic policy alone can unite races, 
classes, and castes in a disunited land. This needed develop- 
ment should weld our people together as the Zollverein pre- 
pared the unification of Germany. Since both capital and 
knowledge are not with us, they must come from foreigners. 
The need of foreign impulsion may be unfortunate but, if we 
do not accept it, we shall always be the prey to military 
anarchy, so we must submit to the inevitable while reserving 
by all possible means Mexico for the Mexicans. Our coun- 
trymen will learn in contact with the Europeans, a political 
understanding will be assured by the creation of an indus- 
trial, commercial, and bourgeois class bent on helping the 
government to maintain peace and order, to enjoy and en- 
large the acquired benefits.” 

Those who, at the present time, denounce Porfirio Diaz 
are young; they only knew him in his old age, and their per- 
spective is too short or blinded by passions. The plan willed 
by Diaz in his maturity, designed by his genius, would have, 
with some changes, saved Mexico from itself and from others. 
Actually, through a policy of intense nationalism, the Mex- 
icans believe they are masters at home, a very great mistake 
indeed. Never have they depended as much upon the United 
States, and the policy of the latter makes or unmakes Mex- 
ican governments. The natural riches of Mexico, its unique 
strategical position between two continents, its very weak- 
ness, do not allow it to be the arbiter of its own destiny. 
Diaz and his sagacious ministers knew this. They realized 
that Mexico was one link of a chain made by secondary na- 
tions, necessary to the welfare of the world, and which had 
to take the place God has reserved for them in the scheme of 
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civilization, under pain of the loss of their independence. The 
signal merit of Porfirio Diaz is to have understood these fun- 
damental laws to which all nations must yield unless they 
wish for destruction, and to have chosen the only intelligent 
and honorable way to prepare the future of Mexico in giving 
it what it lacked. 

The foreign impulsion had to be pacific, economic, and 
progressive, and could come either from Europe or from the 
United States. There again, the Diaz government gave proof 
of intelligence. The United States, near neighbors and am- 
bitious, would perhaps never leave Mexico if they developed 
it morally and materially, while their religion, opposed to that 
of the Mexicans, would try to supersede it, bringing in a new 
element of discord. On the contrary, European nations, mo- 
mentary guardians of the new economic progress, would be 
too far away to be very dangerous while counter-balancing 
the power of the United States. The latter did not relish this 
policy over much and, wishing to assist willy nilly, in the de- 
velopment of Mexico, they insisted that the railroads should 
remain in their own hands. Diaz had to bow to the demand 
or to put his plans in jeopardy, but later on, he busied him- 
self with the nationalization of the railroad employees. Such 
a measure was certainly not without its influence on the dis- 
simulated backing lent afterwards by some American in- 
terests to the enemies of the dictator. 

The honest administration of Diaz, who surrounded him- 
self with clever men advantageously known in European cen- 
ters, began to attract into Mexico both foreign capital and 
capacities. Intelligent Mexicans came out of their winter 
sleep to work with the successful and pushing foreigners and 
they learned by their contact. Becoming rich, many Mex- 
icans went to Europe and left their sons there to get an edu- 
cation. All came back with new ideas useful to the general 
progress, and an important era of industry and commerce 
began. 

With the economic awakening, railroads multiplied, the 
telegraph and telephone were installed, while cities and towns 
being transformed lost their aspect of sleepy and leisurely 
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Spanish cities. An intensive traffic made trams necessary, 
forced the construction of new highways and a careful up- 
keep of the existing ones. 

The exchange of merchandise, the extension of the new 
commerce linking city to city and state to state, while creat- 
ing new needs, brought about an exchange of ideas between 
castes hitherto closed to one another. These ideas helped in 
the formation of a general mind, and the industrious people, 
the backbone of the nation, came into contact all over Mexico. 
At the same time, a greater extension was given to education 
which, before, had been mostly in the hands of the Church. 
Public schools were built in the cities while primary education, 
which still leaves much to be desired, is in great part the work 
of Diaz. Mexico City became the great financial and com- 
mercial center of the Republic and it was embellished with 
monuments, parks, and promenades which made of it one of 
the most beautiful metropolises in the world. 

It has been said with some truth that, under the Diaz dic- 
tatorship, Mexico was putting a showing front for the ad- 
miration of the foreigners, and that while the latter and cap- 
italists had benefitted by the industrial progress, inferior 
classes and Indians had suffered because the financial ruling 
class was corrupt. Yet, if towards the end of the Diaz ré- 
gime some unscrupulous persons took advantage of advanc- 
ing old age in the dictator, it is none the less a fact that an 
impulsion had been given which was leading the country to 
heights it had never known before and, let us say it plainly, 
to heights it has never known since. 

If under Diaz’s rule nothing more than a great industry, 
an increasing commerce and spirit of enterprise had been 
created, an enormous step would already have been made 
towards the national unity of the country. But, as always 
happens in such a case, the example coming from above was 
promptly imitated by the inferior classes obliged to hustle if 
they wished to have a share in the success of their betters. 
The economic progress had brought in new needs and, on 
this account, local industries and subsidiary enterprises grew 
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in the shadow and under the protection of the greater ones, 
but this was not all. 

The political evolution of a people has always depended 
on its economic development and the more successful the lat- 
ter, the more the people have leisure to think and acquire cul- 
ture. National unity becomes a fact only when the individual 
and egoistical mind gives place to the association of all classes 
centered around their material well-being. In Mexico, just 
as in Europe at the end of the middle ages, a union could be 
effected only if races, classes, castes possessed a common lan- 
guage, forgot their clannish thoughts and concentrated 
around general principles clearly profitable to all. A father- 
land is made of ideas, thoughts, language, traditions, civiliza- 
tion common to all individuals of one same nation, but it is 
always an economic process which welds the whole and makes 
it indestructible. Whether he realized it fully or not, Porfirio 
Diaz attempted more than anyone else and with some suc- 
cess to reach the national unity of Mexico through economic 
welfare. 

Thanks to the European immigration, the creole supine- 
ness, the mestizo laziness were done away with, and a people 
of workers, small business men and manufacturers, caught in 
the wave of prosperity, began to progress. Thus was created 
in all the cities and great agricultural centers a bourgeois 
and liberal class, serious and painstaking, having everything 
to lose and nothing to gain ina revolution. This intermediary 
class in formation, child of Diaz’s ideas, was a new element 
in Mexico where, hitherto, we had only the very rich and the 
extremely poor, the military and the lawyers, and it gave to 
Mexico that which it had never possessed: a greater sta- 
bility. This class was weak yet, and the smallest storm would 
have destroyed it easily. It still needed a strong government 
to protect it and to allow it to develop. Little by little, how- 
ever, this progressive class increasing in numbers began to 
think as a whole, and it created a new and worthy public 
opinion. 

Porfirio Diaz perceived that the young class he protected 
was a help to him. The protection which he had first granted 
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became more and more reciprocal and the newly created 
class, intelligent and fairly wealthy, started to play a role in 
the politics of the nation. The military class, the only one 
united before, was steadily losing the power gained by the 
other. The dictator had no further need of the bayonets and 
he reduced considerably the strength of his army. The mili- 
tary despotism he had started with became, with the time, a 
kind of disguised liberal monarchy. When the Maderist . 
revolution began, the bloody dictator, so-called, had an army 
of exactly seventeen thousand men to defend his power. This 
small force sufficed for many years to preserve peace in Mex- 
ico. We beg to remind the admirers of the present Mexican 
democracy that before the revolution just suppressed had 
started, Calles had an army of fifty thousand men to back 
him. We see, therefore, on the one side, a military despot, 
with no army to speak of, maintaining order in a prosperous 
land by the sole prestige of his name; on the other side, we 
notice that the democratic rulers of today need fifty thousand 
soldiers in peace time to protect themselves. 

The inference is easily drawn. With its Indian popula- 
tion, its illiterate mestizo class and its great feudal landlords, 
Mexico resembled, and does, Europe at the end of the middle 
ages. Kings and ministers, to save their countries from 
feudal anarchy and create strong and united nations, had to 
lower the pride and weaken the power of their great vassals. 
This Porfirio Diaz did, in reducing to obedience or even in 
suppressing generals and politicians who wanted personal in- 
dependence. Surrounded with legists and prudent counsel- 
lors, the kings imposed peace, built roads, developed com- 
merce and, uniting cities and provinces by the help of an 
intelligent and strong bourgeoisie, gave them a national co- 
hesion. This is what Porfirio Diaz tried to do. The kings 
did not allow their peoples religious and political discussions, 
fearing both anarchy and a weakening of royal prerogatives. 
Porfirio Diaz followed them partly. in this but, more liberal 
than they and wiser than some of his successors, he remained 
neutral on the religious side, Catholicism being permitted to 
fulfill the desire of the Mexican people without, however, be- 
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coming a State religion. In fact, everything was permitted 
under Diaz, political liberty excepted. He practically took 
Mexico in the middle ages but his régime was akin to that of 
the enlightened despots of the eighteenth century; a very 
great advance, too great, perhaps too sudden for Mexico. 
Under his rule, commerce, industry, agriculture, progressed 
without obstacles. Thought, art, science, introduction of 
European culture, found in the dictator an intelligent pro- 
tection. As soon as a young Mexican attracted attention by 
special capacities, the government gave him a fellowship and 
sent him to perfect himself abroad. The teaching body was 
highly considered as it is under the present régime, although 
it must be recognized that Calles with the assistance of Saenz 
has taken a very great interest in this field, and in hygiene. 
Ideas, principles, sciences from Europe and the United States, 
were filtering into the universities and the great technical 
schools, transforming the traditional Spanish higher edu- 
cation into one more modern and more practical. The trans- 
lation of foreign literatures, the exchange of cultural im- 
pressions with other peoples, the publications of Mexicans 
distinguished in letters, art and science, were multiplying, 
bringing in a new mentality and an intellectual class truly - 
worthy of such a name. 

Finances and public works were, in the main, adminis- 
tered honestly. The State employees, though poorly paid, 
received their: money at definitely stated times, while we 
remember how towards the end of the Carranza régime 
school teachers had to wait some seven months for their sal- 
ary and to go on strike. But Carranza, as you know, was 
supposed to be a good democrat, so everything was for the 
best. The army, under a despotic government, absorbed 
only twenty per cent of the taxes, and people may still re- 
member how efficient were the police and the rurales. The 
amortization of the public debt, indispensable to the credit of 
a nation, used twenty-eight per cent of the taxes. Here again, 
the freedom-loving governments from Madero downwards 
have explained in glowing terms how splendidly they intended 
to keep on paying, but it has not yet become a fact. 
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The world-wide fame of Porfirio Diaz, his creative intel- 
ligence, his administration carried on with an honesty seldom 
seen in Latin American countries, raised the repute of Mex- 
ico to a height it had never attained before and has not since. 
European and American newspapers and reviews, hitherto 
indifferent to or ignorant of Mexico, mentioned it constantly 
and considered it a country with a great future in which 
civilization was making immense progress, thanks to a dic- 
tator of genius. 

IV 


All this was the master-work of a single man, Porfirio 
Diaz, to whom no one of intelligence can refuse the epithet 
of great whatever his many faults may have been, but his 
system could not be eternal. The more education was raising 
the level of the people, the more the system had to evolve; if, 
owing to the stubbornness of old age, Diaz had not under- 
stood the necessity of a political and social evolution, the new 
generation conscious of its power would have forced from 
him, little by little, a greater liberty. Such a step required 
patience, persuasion and years of preparation. It was not 
to be. A revolution burst forth in the North and destroyed 
everything in its train: political liberty was on the way! The 
United States applauded it, but thoughtful Americans must 
now see the cost with compunction and, may we say, with some 
regret. 

The primary causes of the revolution were deep and its 
reasons fairly well based. The United States, therefore, 
looked on benevolently and, even here and there, with practical 
sympathy. This never would have been done if the advice 
of experts had been sought for rather than that of certain 
American interests and politicians. 

In the last years of his rule, the physical and intellectual 
decay of Diaz was apparent. The men he had surrounded 
himself with belonged to the same generation. They formed 
a ring about the dictator and allowed very few people to meet 
him, while the governors who ruled in states removed from 
the capital had founded there regular dynasties. The gov- 
ernment became intensely bureaucratic, hence more arbitrary. 
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The people continued to progress but the administration re- 
mained stationary; the wheels needed oiling and a certain 
uneasiness was felt throughout the republic accustomed to 
receive the impulsion from above. 

The sons of the best families had been educated abroad. 
These young men having left the country in their youth pos- 
sessed only a rudimentary knowledge of Mexican thought 
with which they had lost contact—to such a point that we 
remember noting with much surprise that a goodly number 
of them spoke their mother tongue with some difficulty. They 
were intelligent, well-meaning, but uprooted. This class, for 
the most part, became, with that of the small ranchers, the 
vivifying element of the Madero revolution. Young, pro- 
gressive to the point of rashness, these men returned with 
enthusiasm to Mexico, their minds filled with advanced ideas 
and unrealizable Utopias. Impatient, impulsive as are those 
who are but just entering life, they wished to approach Diaz 
to submit to him the generous ideas which, according to them, 
would make of Mexico an object of envy to the universe. The 
political life, the administration, the banks, the great indus- 
tries, were in the hands of the narrow ring surrounding Diaz 
and, jealous of its prerogatives, it looked down with distrust 
upon these fiery young men. If the newcomers wished to 
undertake some great works or start industrial enterprises, 
they encountered the ill-will of the men in place or they had 
to interest them in their business. 

The young men lost patience. Their political, social, and 
industrial hopes deceived, they became implacable enemies of 
an oligarchy they judged reactionary and venal; they revolted 
and, however honorable they were personally, they sowed, in 
the name of liberty, the germs of disunion in a people whose 
union was the prime necessity. They were not numerous 
enough to accomplish a revolution without calling to their 
help the inferior classes, although the latter were incapable 
of understanding the aims of the new leaders. They appealed 
to individualism in opposition to the spirit of association ad- 
vocated by Diaz and, in so doing, they awoke the atavistic 
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egoisms. The hope for loot and unpunished murder roused 
a people, indolent indeed, but heir to ferocious races. 

The triumph of the revolution revealed again to the low 
cultured mestizos, and to the Indians who earned painfully a 
scanty living, the extent of their power. The fear of the rul- 
ing class did not exist any more and Indianism which has now 
become so important found there its inspiration. Many Amer- 
icans may think that such a movement is a natural one and 
well deserving of encouragement; they would change their 
mind quickly, however, if the colored race wanted to have a 
say in the politics of the southern part of the United States 
under the plea of numbers, or revolted for what they might 
consider a lack of political liberty through the non-observance 
of the fourteenth amendment. 

The mass of the Mexican people did not know that liberty 
is primarily the art of controlling oneself. The liberty they 
understood had to realize the wishes of every individual. We 
personally have seen banners carried by the rabble during 
both the Madero and the Carranza revolutions with the fol- 
lowing words inscribed on them: Poco trabajo y mucho di- 
nero! (Little work and much money!). 

Madero entered Mexico City acclaimed by a delirious peo- 
ple, but his victory was more apparent than real. He had 
now to quiet the passions he had aroused, and to construct 
where his followers had destroyed. Liberty, or rather li- 
cense, ruled the land; commerce, industry were at a stand- 
still, work stopped or was disorganized. The capital engaged 
in business was lost or emigrated together with the foreigners, 
the credit of the nation was non-existent, the great work 
erected by Diaz in thirty-five years of peace was practically 
destroyed. 

Anxious to show their value to the world, the victors 
tried to create a republic of the golden age; but having lost 
contact with the realities of their native land, during their 
stay abroad, they forgot that scarcely a few thousands were 
able to understand them and to work with them for the real- 
ization of their aims. Such a fallacy is common to practically 
all the politicians of Latin America who, living in the hyper- 
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bole, always proclaim a country with little culture, as far as 
the masses are concerned, the greatest and the most civilized 
one in the whole world. 

This did not give bread to the land and, besides, the Mex- 
ican people expected the millennium that had been promised. 
For a time, Madero bought adhesions, and rewarded services 
with the sixty-five millions of Mexican dollars left by Diaz 
in the coffers of the State. When this was gone, land grants 
quieted for a time the individuals strong enough to be feared. 
But this could not satisfy all appetites and the malcontents 
became more and more numerous. Armed bands roamed the 
country and, to pay themselves for the sacrifices offered on 
the altar of liberty, they looted and devastated the land sys- 
tematically. Madero whose foggy ideas (he consulted table- 
tipping and mediums to know what to do) had not been able 
to impose themselves, was drowned in an effervescing mass 
without aim or ideal common to all. Beset on every side by 
conflicting ambitions, he was being submerged by the tumult- 
ous flood he could not control when, happily for his memory, 
the violent reaction of Huerta set in. This allowed Madero 
to escape nobly from the inextricable conditions he had created 
by his faults, and sudden death made a martyr of him. 

It is not the intention to write here a history of Mexico 
from Madero’s death down to Portes Gil shakily ruling under 
the protection of Calles and by the grace of the United States, 
but we wish to point out that in raising the standard of po- 
litical liberty in a country unripe for it, Madero is responsible 
to posterity for the subsequent woes of this unhappy land. 
Everybody agrees that democracy is a joke and a hollow 
mockery in Mexico, but the ruins are there, the unrest latent, 
deep-rooted, of a long growth difficult to eradicate and, what- 
ever the efforts of Obregon and Calles, Mexico has not re- 
turned to the heights it had climbed during the Diaz admin- 
istration. 

V 

The object of this article has been an attempt to under- 
stand Mexico. To do so, we took Mexico from the beginning 
of its history, explaining in so far as has been possible the 
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why and wherefore of actions and reactions, otherwise in- 
comprehensible, mentioning some reason for the success of 
Porfirio Diaz, showing how Madero in spite of his good in- 
tentions brought lasting disorder to a country ignorant of 
political liberty and. democracy. Such an article would be 
worthless if it did not try, however ineffectively, to find a 
remedy for the evil pointed out, even if it is harder to con- 
struct than to criticize. Yet, a conclusion imposes itself and 
embodies in resumé the thoughts contained in the present 
writing: the need of a new environment for Mexico, and that 
is why we had to mention at length the attempt of Porfirio 
Diaz. 

The mixed ancestry of the Mexican, product, in the main, 
of two fierce and antagonistic races, makes him often act 
like an unreasonable child. His passions, sometimes follow- 
ing the thought of his white ancestry and at times that of 
the Indian, lead him into erratic courses. This factor be- 
comes more complicated if we remember that the actions of 
each individual Mexican, on the spur of the moment, will de- 
pend upon the more or less of blood received from both an- 
cestries. This difference in blood has created castes hating 
one another for their assumption of relative superiority. 
Even now, many Mexican women of mixed descent do not 
marry for love but look for a husband with more white blood 
so that their children may climb in the social scale. For the 
greater facility of their administration, the Spanish rulers 
fostered and encouraged castes so as to play them one against 
the other. From the creole to the octaroon down to the dark- 
est mestizo, caste hatred and intense individualism to which 
may be added the love for tiny fatherlands in opposition to 
the greater one, were given free rein, while any attempt at 
political training received no encouragement. The Indian 
masses, subjected to a practical feudal slavery, had no love for 
Mexico, since it saw only masters, whatever their color, lord- 
ing it over them. Many of them—more than four millions— 
do not speak Spanish even now; that they should revert to 
the communistic Indianism of their ancestors is a natural and 
logical sequence. It explains the hold men such as Zapata 
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and Villa had over the peones (peasants) with their agrarian 
demands. Because of exterior circumstances of which the 
Napoleonic invasion of Spain was the primary cause and the 
War of Independence the result, Spanish rule came to an 
abrupt end. Without any uniting central ideas short of a 
vague patriotism, having no real administrative and political 
knowledge, the Mexicans were left to shift for themselves, 
hampered by the territorial ambitions of the United States 
whose policy was then largely dictated by Southern poli- 
ticians who succeeded in having war declared on Mexico. 
And, as if this were not enough, came, later on, an ill-timed 
and badly devised intervention of France. All this may very 
well explain the division, disorganization, revolts, and unhap- 
piness in Mexico, together with the preponderance of an army 
fairly united, thanks to its specialized calling. 

At last came Porfirio Diaz who gave Mexico prestige, 
thirty-five years of peace, and even a relative happiness un- 
heard of before. He did not proclaim the then utopian prin- 
ciples of liberty and democracy but, by sheer work and a clear 
understanding of the needs of his country, he tried to give 
it a new environment. He saw the Mexicans disunited and 
at loggerheads politically; he felt that the mixture of blood, 
which might work wonders if racial virtues were welded to- 
gether, had brought so far only a difference in culture, a cleav- 
age in both thoughts and aspirations, most unsuspected reac- 
tions, and extreme individualism. He tried to understand 
what would satisfy each and every individualism, and he 
realized that it could be done only in developing the economic 
riches of Mexico which, centering individual energies about 
a common goal, would benefit people and individuals very 
greatly. Since capital and capacities were lacking, let the 
foreigners bridge these deficiencies until Mexico could learn. 
By this means, a social and economic environment was created 
for the good of which the union of all classes was required, 
and in which intelligence counted more than any amount of 
white blood. The steady economic development brought in 
its train peace, material happiness, culture and, after all, 
some liberalism. 
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The era that followed proclaimed the slogan of liberty 
and democracy while it really gave neither the one nor the 
other. It weakened, unsettled Mexico, and might have ruined 
it completely had it not been for the rise of the petroleum in- 
dustry. Even then, under pretense of a national policy, the 
short-sighted rulers of Mexico tried to gain control of it 
while they had not the capacity or the specialized help to 
keep it going as a paying concern. But such products had 
become necessary to the welfare of the world now that they 
existed, lence, the constant interference of the United States, 
whether dissimulated or not, to preserve stability in Mexico. 
It were foolish to speak of imperialism in this case, since it 
is nothing more than a law of life; a nation, as a part of the 
universe, has duties to perform tending to the welfare of the 
whole. If it does not fulfill them, the other nations remind it 
of them. 

If the United States wish to be friendly to Mexico in its 
attempt to attain happiness, let the American government give 
little heed to all this irresponsible talk about liberty and de- 
mocracy for which the Mexican people are not yet ripe, and let 
it think more of the work of Diaz. Let it insist, without be- 
ing oppressive, that the Mexican government shall center all 
its efforts on an economic development that will lead, of all 
necessity, to more union, greater peace, education and, there- 
fore, a better life. Liberty and everything connected with it 
can only come from this. 

It does not seem that those facts have been truly under- 
stood before, and the American government in the past has 
often backed the wrong horse through misconception of what 
Mexico is, or it appears not to have realized the dangerous 
actions of the Mexican rulers. Two examples among many 
may be given here. The work of Obregon and Calles has 
tended towards peace and as such has deserved the backing 
given by the United States, but these rulers made two great 
mistakes that should have been prevented. From 1917 on, 
two great associations have been in formation, increasing 
steadily in importance in Mexico: The Regional Confedera- 
tion of Mexican Workers or Crom, and the Agrarians. Both 
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classes count several million members, both are productive, 
both tend therefore towards progress and economic union, 
both should have worked hand in hand for the good of Mexico 
provided a strong hand had prevented them from dabbling 
too much in politics. Yet, for private and political reasons, 
Obregon backed the Agrarians and played them against the 
Crom, while yor on Calles backed the Crom and played it 
against the Agrarians. This was the see-saw game so dear 
to the administration of Colonial Spain, but a dangerous 
game the United States should have tried to stop by a friendly 
and unofficial warning to both Obregon and Calles. The re- 
sult has been that two strong organizations which should 
have been united for the common good of the country, since 
they were the most productive, are fronting each other like 
enemies. 

Another mistake has been the fight against the Catholic 
Church. We hold no brief for it, first because it is reaction- 
ary in the main, then because it is a class too numerous for 
its unproductiveness. Yet, in a land as divided as Mexico 
is, it is one of the very few elements working for unification 
and as such, for the good of the land, should have been dealt 
carefully with, considering that nearly everybody is a Catholic 
in Mexico. Such a policy as has been pursued could only 
bring unrest in an effervescent land where union is needed. 
Again, if the American government had wished to help 
Mexico instead of trying to please some Protestant associa- 
tions here, at first, it could have pointed out the danger of 
their actions to Obregén and Calles, who forgot Mexico in 
their anxiety to play party politics. The recent agreement be- 
tween the Church and the Gil government, brought about by 
the American envoy, appears to be a move in the proper 
direction. 

Remembering that Mexico prides itself on an old cul- 
tural background, considering that if often the Mexicans 
_ react erratically they do so with strength, the interference 
should be managed with due regard to Mexican pride. Since 
Mexico needs a new environment and primarily an economic 
one, the United States should always maintain there a tactful 
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envoy more versed in social and political economy than in 
practical politics, and it seems to the writer that the choice 
made by President Coolidge of the present incumbent has 
been a very happy one. 








SHELLEY AND THE ACTIVE RADICALS OF THE 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NEWMAN I. WHITE 
Duke University 


OR PURPOSES of comparison radicals may be classi- 

fied into three types: (1) Those who seek to influence 
action indirectly and perhaps even distantly by addressing 
themselves primarily to the thoughtful people of all gener- 
ations; (2) Those who seek more direct results by appealing 
mainly to middle-class opinion, in their own generation; and 
(3) Those who seek immediate change by appealing directly 
to the laboring man. Their importance to literature is gen- 
erally in the order in which the classes are here mentioned. 
In Shelley’s day, Godwin may serve as an example of the 
first of these types, Leigh Hunt of the second, and Richard 
Carlile of the third. There is, of course, no necessary relation 
between the literary importance and the practical importance 
of any of these men, as radicals. Richard Carlile and Henry 
Hetherington have no literary importance at all, though both 
were editors, writers and publishers, but the former boasted, 
not unjustifiably, that he had done more for free speech than 
any other Englishman, and the latter, but for his greater 
modesty, might have boasted almost as grandly. Whether 
Godwin or Shelley ever accomplished so much of practical 
direct value to freedom is at least doubtful. 

Shelley, as a radical, belongs to the first of these groups, 
that of intellectual or philosophic radicalism. The influence 
of the most radical of the important poets of his century 
was upon thought rather than upon action, and had its main 
effect in inspiring those who stimulated to direct action, and 
in helping prepare the general mind for translating radical 
ideas into action. In his period of maturity he was himself fully 
conscious that this was his function. The preface to Prome- 
theus Unbound draws a clear distinction between practical 
reform and the “beautiful idealisms of excellence” which 
were all the poem sought to communicate. Admitting that 
he has a “passion for reforming the world,” he continues : 
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But it is a mistake to suppose that I dedicate my poetical composi- 
tions solely to the direct enforcement of reform, or that I consider them 
in any degree as containing a reasoned system on the theory of human 
life. . . . My purpose has hitherto been simply to familiarize the highly 
refined imagination of the more select classes of poetical readers with 
beautiful idealisms of moral excellence. . . . 


These “idealisms” were to prepare the minds of men for 
the more reasoned statement of his views which he promised 
to write in prose but which he never lived to publish. Laon 
and Cythna was to present an ideal revolution, not for imita- 
tion, but for the inspiration of those whom the actual French 
Revolution had disappointed. Neither was written for the 
labouring man who must form the backbone of any popular 
demand for reform. On the contrary, Shelley frankly stated 
in his letters that he expected only six or seven people to 
understand Prometheus Unbound—and he might easily have 
included Laon and Cythna in the same statement. His devo- 
tion to the perfect, abstract beauty (“Intellectual Beauty,” 
as he called it) to the neglect of imperfect, concrete beauty, 
merged inextricably with his devotion to idealisms of reform, 
to the neglect of immediate feasibil‘ties of reform. In this 
respect he verifies his well-known remark about himself, “You 
might as well go to a ginshop for a leg of mutton as come to 
me for anything human.” 

This does not mean that many of Shelley’s ideas of reform, 
from first to last, were not immediately practicable. Many 
readers of his prose pamphlets have been surprised by the 
moderation of some of his immediate demands. It only means 
that Shelley’s methods and his usual habits of thought and 
manners of utterance were not those of the practical reformer. 

There were indeed times when Shelley belonged. or tried 
to belong, to the class of practical reformers. His early 
adventures in Irish reform were certainly an effort at direct 
action. So was the Declaration of Rights which his servant, 
Daniel Hill, was imprisoned for affixing to walls in Barn- 
staple. His Marlow pamphlets were of a somewhat less 
popular nature. Finally, when Greece burst into active revo- 
lution almost under his nose, Shelley’s practical interest was 
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confined to a very idealistic drama about it. Thus as a practi- 
cal radical Shelley’s development, like General Lee’s cam- 
paign in the tactful slave’s report, was one of “advancing 
backward.” The comparative isolation of his final residence 
in Italy might partly explain this, were it not that his letters 
show that flagging action was accompanied by unflagging 
interest. The easy explanation that Shelley was incapable of 
handling practical affairs is unsatisfactory because his letters 
show that he did handle practical affairs, some of them not 
unskillfully. 

Was it physical fear that restrained Shelley from a career 
of active radicalism? He let Daniel Hill, a passive instru- 
ment, go to prison for publishing the Declaration of Rights, 
while he, the active agent, kept silent and missed an oppor- 
tunity of martyrdom for liberty by not declaring his own 
responsibility and forcing the issue. Having written the 
fearlessly radical Queen Mab he did not loose it boldly upon 
a society that would have promptly fined and imprisoned him. 
Instead, he printed only two hundred and fifty copies which 
he handled with the caution of a professional dynamiter. 
Nine years later in 1822, more than half of them were still 
undistributed and were bought up and openly sold by Richard 
Carlile. Shelley’s method of circulating them was to present 
them only to carefully chosen recipients, after first having 
removed all names and addresses which might lead to the iden- 
tification of the author in case the book fell into bad hands. 
None of his radical prose pamphlets were published under his 
own name. His biographers, however, relate several well- 
authenticated incidents, which seem to show that Shelley 
did not lack physical courage. 

Still less can we doubt his moral courage. Though he 
evaded the physical consequences of practical radicalism, he 
did, in fact, accept a less grimy type of martyrdom. From 
the publication of The Revolt of Islam (1818) under his own 
name, until a more liberal tide of public opinion ‘set in during 
the early 1830's, Shelley’s opinions were the object of violent 
abuse. This abuse reached its crescendo in 1822 when the 
ill-fated journalistic combination with Hunt and Byron to 
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publish the Liberal seemed to threaten a more practical and 
direct type of radical action. It is possible, of course, that 
Shelley enjoyed this abuse as much as he pretended. But 
that there were times when he felt its weight very heavily 
is evident enough from several passages in both his letters and 
his poems. Adonais is partly Shelley, “who in another’s fate 
now wept his own,” as Shelley says himself in stanza 34. 
Such bits of self-portraiture as calling himself “a Love in 
Desolation masked” undoubtedly have their principal basis in 
the lonesomeness of the rare soul, but they have some basis also 
in the Tory persecution which emphasized this rarity of soul 
to its possessor. 

It was not necessary for Shelley to endure all this abuse. 
Mingled with the vigorous condemnation of Shelley’s prin- 
ciples in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine are to be found 
several clear acknowledgments of his genius, and the blunt 
hint that if he will write less radically Blackwood’s will sup- 
port him without reservation. One or two other periodicals 
carried the same suggestion. Though the poet’s biographers 
failed to notice this offer, it was noticed and sneered at by 
other contemporary magazines. Shelley must have felt the 
force of it, because it seems evident from Mary’s notes to his 
poems and from Shelley’s prefatory stanzas to The Witch of 
Atlas that his wife did, and even sympathized with it. He 
was conscious of martyrdom and even stubbornly bent on it, 
but it must be a rare-souled martyrdom. Here we have the 
real reason for Shelley’s recession from militant practical 
radicalism. His romantically derived idea of the poet as a 
Chattertonian rare soul was in unconscious conflict with his 
classically derived idea of the poet as prophet and leader. 
Both drew him toward the philosophic type of radicalism. 
For the hurly-burly type he was too fastidious, or to give it a 
more favorable bias, not sufficiently common. 

Shelley’s weakness as an active radical may be more clear- 
ly seen in contrast with the practical careers of some of the 
militant radicals whom he inspired. One of the most impor- 
tant of these was Richard Carlile. As a young tinplate worker 
of twenty-five he borrowed 20 shillings with which to start a 
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career of selling radical pamphlets, calmly calculating on 
spending eight or nine years in jail. A series of convictions 
beginning in 1817 and ending in 1834 resulted in his spend- 
ing altogether nearly ten years in prison and losing thousands 
of pounds in fines, seizures, and deterioration of property. 
Some of the individual sentences imposed upon him were 
incredibly severe, as for example the second one, which pro- 
voked a long indignant letter from Shelley in Italy. The 
government was thought to be considering the revival of 
flogging for Carlile’s special discouragement. Francis Place, 
at least, was convinced that Carlile was to be poisoned in jail, 
and an effort seems actually to have been made to provoke the 
prisoner into actions which might be pronounced insane. Yet 
Carlile continued his agitation, even from prison, writing 
pamphlets, editing several radical periodicals, fighting each 
successive prosecution without compromise, and condemning 
compromise by such other radicals as Hone and Clark, until 
finally the liberals took up his cause. W. J. Fox preached a 
sermon against persecuting Deists ; Sidney Smith wrote a tem- 
perate but telling condemnation of Carlile’s principal perse- 
cutor, The Society for the Suppression of Vice. Parliament 
was petitioned in his behalf and the prosecutions ceased nine 
years before his death in 1843. The Whig press had come 
gradually into opposition to the continued prosecutions, and 
about 1835 the points for which he contended were tacitly 
ceded. To-day, from a rather murky corner of the National 
Portrait Gallery, the rubicund face of Richard Carlile beams 
down upon a freedom of opinion which he was greatly in- 
strumental in creating. 

Another contrast with Shelley may be found in the radical 
career of Henry Hetherington. How the Government, at the 
time of the Chartist troubles, revived the prosecutions for 
blasphemous libel in order to intimidate radical agitators, 
and how Hetherington and his associates checked this ten- 
dency by compelling the Government to prosecute all blas- 
phemers alike, reputable or disreputable, I have shown else- 
where. [Literature and the Law of Libel: Shelley and the 
Radicals of 1840-42 published in the Journal of Philology in 
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January, 1925.] It is a curious coincidence that their open- 
ing maneuvre was the prosecution of Edward Moxon for 
publishing Queen Mab in the first edition of Shelley’s com- 
plete poetical works. Shortly before this, in the 1830's, 
Hetherington had led the fight against the Newspaper Stamp 
Tax, the instrument by which the Government made criticism 
of church and state so expensive that few editors could indulge 
in it and no laboring man could afford to buy and read it. 
Hetherington printed his Poor Man’s Guardian in defiance 
of this law and boldly announced at his masthead that he was 
printing in defiance of the law. Numerous prosecutions re- 
sulted in heavy fines and jail sentences for Hetherington and 
others, but their persistent defiance gradually won the sym- 
pathy of juries on the one hand and liberals on the other, until 
about the time juries began refusing to convict, Bulwer- 
Lytton and other liberals succeeded in getting the tax reduced 
to comparative harmlessness, though it was not completely 
abolished until 1855. 

The careers of these two men illustrate how practical radi- 
calism, working first with the masses and suffering persecu- 
tion from the classes, may gradually penetrate upwards, 
through the liberals to the conservatives and ultimately achieve 
its purpose. Shelley’s radicalism, itself largely derivative 
from philosophic radicalism, illustrates the opposite principle 
of the trickling down of radical ideas from the non-laborer to 
the laborer, a process commonly slower in practical results 
and much more certain of recognition by the world. 

Shelley’s actual contacts with contemporary radicals of this 
type were apparently very slight. We know that he was 
acquainted with Francis Place but apparently the connection 
was limited to a common interest in Godwin’s tangled business 
affairs. His youthful brief connection with Irish radicals has 
been known in copious detail ever since the appearance of 
McCarthy’s Shelley's Early Life. We know that he inter- 
ested himself in the cases of Peter Finnerty and Daniel Isaac 
Eaton, but not that he had any personal contacts with either. 
Shelley’s letter of March, 1817 to his publisher directs that 
copies of A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote be sent 
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to “Robert Oven of Lanark” (evidently a slip of the pen for 
the social reformer, Robert Owen), Francis Place, “Sir R. 
Ferguson, M.P.” and a number of others, mostly prominent 
liberals. 

General Sir Ronald Cranford Ferguson, though hardly 
more than a liberal, may be noticed here a trifle more in detail 
because of the possibility that Shelley had other dealings with 
him. Though one of Wellington’s generals and a member of 
Parliament during the Regency, he was a consistent supporter 
of Catholic emancipation and all other measures of civil and 
religious liberty. There is some slight evidence tending to 
identify him with the mysterious F. who was the author of 
most of the extended appreciation of Shelley that was publish- 
ed in The Theological Inquirer between March and August, 
1815. This very significant and puzzling series of notices in- 
cluded a reprinting of A Refutation of Deism, an appreciation 
of Queen Mab in six lengthy instalments, two letters, and a 
laudatory poem which was the first poetic tribute Shelley ever 
received. Though the series never once mentions Shelley’s 
name, it would have been almost impossible without the knowl- 
edge or even collusion of Shelley himself. In 1821 the anony- 
mous editor of the so-called New York edition of Queen Mab 
quoted from both the reviews and the poem as by his friend, 
“R. C. F.” Whatever connection Shelley may have had with 
this affair, however, will probably never be fully cleared up 
unless some one discovers more letters written in this obscure 
period of Shelley’s life. 

A more pronounced radical with whom a fuller corpus of 
Shelley’s letters might establish a definite personal connection 
was the Richard Carlile already sketched in this paper. For- 
man suspected that such a connection existed, just as Wood- 
berry believed that Shelley had some connection with The 
Theological Inquirer. Shelley’s interest in Carlile we know 
from his long letter protesting against Carlile’s prosecution in 
1819. Even this letter was not published in its entirety until 
1926. That Carlile probably had some correspondence with 
Shelley (though he could hardly have known him personally) 
seems probable from an article on Queen Mab in Carlile’s 
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Republican for February 11, 1822. Here Carlile says that 
he had always admired Queen Mab, that three years earlier 
he had asked and been refused the author’s permission to 
reprint it, and that he had adhered to Shelley’s wish even 
though the poet’s friends suggested that he publish the poem 
notwithstanding. 

Though we may guess that Shelley probably wrote letters 
to radicals which have been lost or destroyed, the fact remains 
that Shelley’s contacts with the most vigorous type of radical 
were comparatively limited. Yet his influence on these very 
radicals during his own and the next generation was so con- 
siderable that there was a short period during which his repu- 
tation was more alive in the world of radical journalism and 
agitation than in the literary world to which he had elected to 
belong. 

Probably the attention of the active radicals was first 
drawn to Shelley by the numerous tributes he received in 
Leigh Hunt’s Examiner. The Examiner, though not so 
extremely radical as the publications of Carlile, Hethering- 
ton, and Owen, was nevertheless read by all the radical jour- 
nalists. Also the generous abuse dealt upon Shelley by the 
Tory press undoubtedly recommended him most strongly to 
the radicals. But for these circumstances probably there 
would have been no pirated edition of Queen Mab by William 
Clarke in 1821. Up to this piracy the influence of Shelley 
upon the practical radicals may be said to have trickled down- 
ward, through liberal appreciation and Tory abuse; beyond 
this point there is a strong tendency upward, from radical to 
liberal. 

This first published edition of Queen Mab drew a letter 
of protest from Shelley which was printed in at least two 
London periodicals and in one in New York. It was favor- 
ably reviewed in John Bull’s British Journal, a strongly radi- 
cal periodical controlled by William Benbow, and in the Lon- 
don Magazine and Theatrical Inquisitor, a liberal monthly 
friendly to Shelley. It was even more fervently attacked in 
The Literary Gazette, a weekly which always kept a rod 
in pickle for Shelley and all religious radicals, and in The 
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Investigator, whose fundamentalist editor (William Bengo 
Collyer) was thereupon heavily castigated by The Examiner 
as a liar and slanderer. The Monthly Magazine, though 
controlled by the formerly radical Sir Richard Phillips, who 
had himself been sentenced for publishing Paine’s Age of 
Reason, denounced the volume, as did also the liberal Literary 
Chronicle and Weekly Review. Many of the numerous inci- 
dental comments on Shelley published in 1821 and 1822 were 
occasioned by this volume. 

As soon as this volume attracted attention the unheroic 
William Clarke was briskly pounced upon by the Society for 
the Prevention of Vice. He testified at the trial that he offer- 
ed to surrender all copies immediately on being threatened 
with prosecution, but that the officers would not treat with 
him. He gladly accepted the judge’s permission to do so now, 
and returned from his printer with twenty-five copies, which 
he said was all that were not sold. William Clarke was a 
graduate of Richard Carlile’s radical bookshop in Fleet Street, 
but his uncompromising former employer did not hesitate to 
condemn him in the Republican for trying to make terms, in- 
stead of selling defiantly until actually imprisoned. 

The prosecution of Clarke attracted considerable attention 
in the journals of the day and helped spread Shelley’s name 
among the laboring radicals. Another curious by-product of 
Clarke’s piracy was an anonymous volume, printed and pub- 
lished by Clarke himself, entitled A Reply to the Anti-Matri- 
monial Hypothesis and Supposed Atheism of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley as Laid Down in Queen Mab. Clarke cited this 
volume in his trial as proof that his purpose was financial 
gain and not the spread of Shelley’s doctrines. The book is a 
temperate, rather able reply, mainly to Shelley’s views of 
matrimony (which, incidentally, Richard Carlile also con- 
demned) but it contains several passages which seem written 
with a view to exculpating Clarke in case of a prosecution. 
Such stratagems were by no means uncommon among the 
radicals of this group. 

The publication of Clarke’s piracy was quickly followed 
by others. The first of these, apparently, was the so-called 
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first American edition of the poem, dated 1821, and bearing 
the imprint of William Baldwin and Co., Corner of Chatham 
Street, New York. Both Forman and Ingpen have suggested 
that this was really another English edition under a false 
imprint to avoid prosecution. This suspicion is fully confirmed 
by consulting Longworth’s American Almanack, New York 
Register, and City Directory. For several years preceding 
and following 1821 there were three William Baldwins in 
New York, one an oysterman, one a coachmaker, and one a 
doctor of medicine. The latter lived on the corner of Chatham 
Square (not Street) in 1819, but not in 1821. There was, 
however, a Charles N. Baldwin, Printer, Bookseller and Sta- 
tioner, who lived on the corner of Chatham Street, whose 
advertisement, one of the most prominent in the directory, 
occurs only in the single issue for 1820-1821. Obviously the 
imprint is a false one and the book was not published in 
New York. The imprint was either fabricated from the name 
of William Baldwin and the business and address of Charles 
N. Baldwin, or it was a confused memory of New York by 
someone who had been there. In either case one would like 
to cross-question the notorious radical pirate, William Ben- 
bow, who was reported in at least one newspaper to have re- 
turned from America early in 1821, whose favorable review of 
Clarke’s piracy we have already mentioned, and who in 1826 
and 1827 published two pirated volumes of Shelley over his 
own name. 

In less than two years there were four pirated editions of 
Queen Mab, all produced by and for radicals, and all duly 
compared for radical readers in Carlile’s Republican for 
December 27, 1822. Between 1821 and 1841 there were four- 
teen separate piratical editions of Queen Mab, all by radicals. 
During these same years there were, in all, thirty-nine publi- 
cations in book form of separate or collected works of Shelley. 
Only about half a dozen of these were authorized or semi- 
authorized. The rest were all piracies, including other volumes 
published for radical readers, as, for example, The Revolt of 
Islam. The radical preponderance is partly accounted for by 
the difficulty of printing authorized editions on account of 
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Sir Timothy Shelley’s opposition, but it nevertheless re- 
mains a striking testimony to the weight of militant radical 
opinion in building up Shelley’s early reputation. 

The two radicals Carlile and Hetherington, previously 
mentioned as examples of militant practical radicals, were 
both prominent in this purveying of Queen Mab to the radical 
masses. Carlile was responsible for four of the Queen Mab 
piracies, and his wife and son for a fifth. Hetherington and 
his radical friend and follower, James Watson, brought out 
another in 1839. In addition, as we shall see later, both Hether- 
ington and Carlile made considerable use of Shelley in their 
radical journalism. 

During this same period Shelley’s reputation and literary 
influence were increasing from causes independent of militant 
radicalism. The general turn of English opinion toward 
liberalism in the late 1820’s and early 1830’s, the absence or 
silence of other great poetic voices, and the rise of powerful 
liberal journals such as the Westminster Review, the Specta- 
tor, and the Athenaeum, all of which championed Shelley, had 
already given him a rather firm standing as a great poet by 
the early 1830's. 

In this rising tide of journalistic acclaim, one of the first 
and most emphatic voices was that of the militantly radical 
press. Leigh Hunt’s great contribution is so well recognized 
and is in addition so much more on the respectable side than 
the radicals here discussed, that we may leave out of account 
the great number of Shelleyan items in the Examiner, over 
fifty of which appeared before the end of 1822, the year in 
which Shelley died. 

The first of the ultra-radical periodicals to notice Shelley 
was Carlile’s Republican. This vigorous weekly, most of the 
contents of which were written by Carlile from Dorchester 
Gaol, printed Shelley’s Declaration of Rights in the issue of 
September 24, 1819, seven years after its original appearance, 
under circumstances that led Forman to suspect that Shelley 
himself might have connived at its reappearance. In 1822 it 
published two articles on Shelley’s death and two on Queen 
Mab. In The Lion, which Carlile published in 1828-29, there 
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are five Shelleyan items, including poetic tributes to Shelley as 
a radical prophet and martyr. Of the twenty people who at 
different times were sentenced from Carlile’s shop, eight who 
happened to be sentenced at the same time collaborated to pro- 
duce from prison The Newgate Monthly Magazine (1825-26) 
in which Shelley is quoted, praised or cited in nine different 
items. 

Henry Hetherington edited The Poor Man’s Guardian 
(1831-35) and, with his friend, James Watson, The Free- 
thinkers’ Information for the People (1836?). Both these 
periodicals contain Shelley items of the same nature as those 
in the Newgate Monthly Magazine. The same is true of 
The National (1839) edited by W. J. Linton, a friend and 
associate of Hetherington and Watson. This journal con- 
tains nine such items. Other similar periodicals containing 
praise of Shelley as a radical prophet are: John Bull’s British 
Journal (1821) as previously mentioned ; The London Demo- 
crat 1839), two items; The Political Magazine (1831-32), 
one item; and The Workingman’s Friend and Political Maga- 
zine (1832-33), three items. In seven periodicals of this 
type I found no Shelley items, but with one exception (The 
Black Dwarf, 1817-24) they had all ended their brief exis- 
tence before the first Queen Mab piracy in 1821 drew radical 
attention to Shelley. 

The items just listed include reviews, quotations, adver- 
tisements, and laudatory poems. In the case of the Working- 
man’s Friend and Political Magazine, brief quotations from 
Shelley were carried at the masthead, as a sort of general 
motto. Occasional quotations without ascriptions, or ascribed 
simply to “Shelley” seem surprising at this early date until 
one notices the frequency with which the pirated editions are 
advertised in these journals. These advertisements in the 
radical press are much more numerous than those of Shelley’s 
authorized publishers, Charles and James Ollier, in the lib- 
eral press. They include both announcements by publishers 
and lists of books called “radical libraries” for sale or rent by 
various booksellers. In most of the radical libraries so adver- 
tised, Queen Mab ranks in frequency of occurrence next to 
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Paine’s Age of Reason, Volney’s Ruins of Empire and 
Palmer’s Principles of Nature. It is sometimes accompanied 
by the Revolt of Islam and a pirated Life of Shelley. Byron’s 
Cain and Southey’s Wat Tyler are also of common occurrence, 
despite the efforts of their discomfited authors to obtain legal 
redress. 

~ Thus far, the radicals with whom we have been concerned 
~ were those mainly interested in resisting various suppressions 
of liberty. A less militant type of radicalism was that of the 
Owenites, followers of Robert Owen of Lanark, who was 
principally interested in trying to build up a new type of com- 
munity based on principles which we now call socialistic. Ear- 
lier in this paper I noted that Shelley sent Owen 01 his 
pamphlets in 1817£Shortly after Shelley’s death Medwin stat- 
ed that Queen Mab had become almost a sort of Bible among 
the Owenites. (This statement does not rest solely on Medwin’s 
word. The General Baptist Repository and Missionary Ob- 
server for May, 1839, points to Shelley as the originator of 
all that is supposedly original in Owenism, and the Quarterly 
Review, in an article on Socialism (March, 1840, p. 516) 
points out that in his Lectures on Marriage Owen quotes 
“with highest applause” a part of Shelley’s note on matrimony 
in Queen Mab. 

Robert Owen and his followers published several journals 
which amply confirm their admiration for Shelley, particu- 
larly in the number of advertisements of Shelley’s more radi- 
cal writings. The Crisis (1832-33) edited by Owen, contains 
two items besides advertisements ; The Lancashire Cooperator 
(1831-32?) two items; The Magazine of Useful Knowledge 
and Cooperative Miscellany (1830), two items; and The Co- 
operative Magazine and Monthly Herald (1826-29), con- 
tinued in 1830 as The London Cooperative, edited by Stephen 
Hunt, four items. 

Thus the young poet whose own tendencies were away 
from practical and toward philosophic radicalism found him- 
self, in the last year of his life and over his own protest, 
involved in active radicalism through the piracy of Queen 
Mab. For twenty years thereafter his works were an inspira- 
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tion and an instrument to the active radicals. The effect on 
Shelley’s reputation is quite clear. [During the seven or eight 
years following his death his reputation and influence survived 
principally in radical circles. It is just possible, if we include 
Leigh Hunt with the more militant agitators, that Shelley 
would have been forgotten but for them, though it is difficult 
to imagine that he would not have been re-discovered. _} 

The importance of Shelley to the radicals was not quite 
so great as their importance to him. After all, Tom Paine 
was their great hero and was more suited to their practical 
needs. Radical writings were valuable to them not as litera- 
ture, but as practical instruments. Yet if our survey of their 
periodicals means anything, it means that Shelley’s writings 
were of no slight practical importance both to the Carlile- 
Hetherington group and to the Owenites. Since Shelley’s 
radical ideas were themselves derived rather than original, 
and since the modern descendants of the early 19th century 
radicals may have drawn their ideas from a number of simi- 
lar, non-Shelleyan sources, it would be futile to attempt to say 
what elements in modern radicalism were derived from Shel- 
ley, though a generalized, pervasive influence by tradition 
seems plainly to be inferred. Robert Owen is commonly called 
the father of modern socialism. We are said to owe at least 
the name of socialism to the Owenite “associations ;” and we 
owe much of our comparative freedom of speech in civil and 
religious matters to Carlile and Hetherington—all of whom 
used Shelley as an instrument in their efforts. 
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TUDENTS of the eighteenth century are familiar with 

John Wesley, the preacher, the evangelist who spread 
the fear of Hell and the hope of Heaven throughout the 
British Isles. To thousands of his followers he is known as 
the founder of the Methodist church, the formulator of rules 
of conduct, and the writer of a copious journal. Those who 
have read biographies of Wesley or know his life as portrayed 
in the Journal visualize him as a preacher of consuming zeal, 
riding from town to town despite storm and danger, preach- 
ing a gospel of repentance of sins. Wesley’s services as a 
reformer in a critical period in England’s history are recog- 
nized—a tablet in Westminster Abbey attests Britain’s grati- 
tude. But Wesley the student of books, the productive 
scholar, the critic of letters, and the adviser in matters of lit- 
erature to countless numbers of the uninitiated has been sadly 
neglected. 

Born in 1703 and dying in 1791, Wesley almost completely 
spans the eighteenth century. During that long and eventful 
life he took time to write down his opinions of men and let- 
ters. He edited a collected library of fifty volumes, an ex- 
tended five-foot shelf for the faithful; he edited the Arminian 
Magazine and devoted much space to biography, poetry, criti- 
cism, and an occasional bit of fiction; standard works of lit- 
erature he abridged and edited for school and general read- 
ing. Not only were these works widely circulated, but extracts 
from his journal, published in Wesley’s lifetime and after, 
were eagerly read. His opinions of books and authors were 
vigorously stated, and without doubt exerted a powerful in- 
fluence upon the reading of his followers. 

While Pope and Johnson held in succession the dictator- 
ship in the narrow circle of letters, Wesley preached salva- 
tion and intelligence to the teeming proletariat and lower 
middle-class. What Wesley said about books meant infinitely 
more to his followers than did Dr. Johnson’s ponderous dicta. 
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Although Wesley left no impress upon the literary develop- 
ment of the age, he did powerfully influence the developing 
literary taste of a large segment of the British and even of 
the American public. In view of the growth of the demo- 
cratic spirit and the increase in the reading public, this in- 
fluence cannot be ignored. As late at least as the past gen- 
eration, certain Wesleyan ideas about books enforced them- 
selves upon members of the church he founded. The writer 
remembers a white-haired old lady in the South who refused 
to read novels because, she averred, “Mr. Wesley thought 
such light reading wasteful and unprofitable.” 

But what did Wesley think and say about books and 
writers? What was his <ttitude toward the literature of his 
age? What did this ever-travelling preacher read? The 
stories of his reading as he rode horseback from town to 
town are familiar. One wonders what books beguiled the 
rough miles over British moors or Irish fens; this Wesley 
often reveals in the Journal. 

Whatever detractors may have said, John Wesley was 
no ignorant fanatic. Grounded in classical learning, Wesley 
left Oxford with a taste for good literature which he was to 
carry through life. Linked with this was an eloquence and 
a logical acuteness which Macaulay declared might have ren- 
dered him eminent in literature. 

Wesley’s reading at Oxford seems to have been chiefly in 
the classics, the Bible, philosophy, and poetry. One day out 
of the week he devoted to the study and composition of poetry. 
Two full days he devoted to the classics. Two books read 
during his college days left a lasting impression: Thomas 2 
Kempis’ Imitation of Christ and Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Liv- 
ing and Holy Dying. From Taylor came his early concep- 
tion of humility and devotion which was to shape his later 
life. 

The activity and strain of Wesley’s life from the time he 
left the University onward did not affect his propensity for 
reading. Few men have ever wasted so little time in pur- 
poseless pursuit. Every spare minute he utilized in study, 
reading, or writing. Although he had keen appreciation of 
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the pleasures of reading, he required of literature something 
more than mere entertainment. The reforming spirit led 
Wesley to apply a moralistic measure to literature and caused 
a warping of his critical faculty in many instances, but usually 
his criticisms are just and frequently savored with more com- 
mon sense than those of his more literary contemporaries. 
For Wesley had that quality of solid sense that saved him 
from frequent absurdities into which religious and reform- 
ing fervor would have led a less discriminating commentator 
on men and letters. 

Possessed of an impelling desire to know the contents 
of the printed page, Wesley investigated the great books not 
only of the past but of his own age. He kept abreast of cur- 
rent literature, and his contemporary criticism is worthy of 
note. 

As one might expect, much of Wesley’s time was con- 
sumed with what we may call professional reading: Scriptural 
commentary, theology, controversial matter, and philosophy. 
He was, of course, well versed in classic philosophy, and he 
kept up with modern schools of thought. In a critique of 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, published in 
1781, Wesley remarks: 


For what a comparison is there between this deep, solid weighty 
treatise, and the lively, glittering trifle of Baron Montesquieu? As 
much as between tinsel and gold. 


He then states his agreement with Locke’s theory of sensa- 
tionalism. Of Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, Wesley says 
that it is as “insipid as the travels of Thomas Coryat.” He 
objects to Montesquieu principally on stylistic grounds but 
remarks that he scoffs at the inspired writers. Voltaire nat- 
urally he execrates for his infidelity; Rousseau he ranks two 
degrees below Voltaire. Yet it is worth noting that he hits 
the obvious weaknesses of Rousseau in an entry in the Jour- 
nal for February 3, 1770: 


I read with much expectation a celebrated book—Rousseau upon 
Education. But how was I disappointed! Sure a more consummate 
coxcomb never saw the sun! How amazing full of himself! What- 
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ever he speaks, he pronounces as an oracle. . . . But I object to his 
temper, more than his judgment: he is a mere misanthrope; a cynic 
all over. So indeed is his brother-infidel, Voltaire; and well nigh as 
great a coxcomb. But he hides both his doggedness and vanity a little 
better; whereas here it stares us in the face continually. 


He further condemns Rousseau’s theories because they are 
grounded on neither “reason nor experience.” Pascal’s 
Thoughts Wesley read and enjoyed. He takes occasion in 
the Journal for October 3, 1752, to comment: 

What could possibly induce such a creature as Voltaire to give such 
an author as this a good word; unless it was, that he once wrote a 


satire? And so his being a satirist might atone even for his being a 
Christian. 


Religious fervor in a writer was not sufficient to win Wes- 
ley’s praise. Swedenborg he thought a lunatic. He com- 
ments on December 8, 1771: 

Yet I can’t but think the fever he (Swedenborg) had twenty years 


ago when he supposes he was “introduced into the society of angels” 
really introduced him into the society of lunatics. 


Yet Wesley quotes Milton to show that Swedenborg is “ma- 
jestic though in ruin.” 

Wesley’s comment on Hume and Shaftesbury on March 
5, 1767, is characteristic of him. He states that he had read 
“Dr. Campbell’s excellent answer to David Hume’s insolent 
book against miracles: and Dr. Brown’s keen animadversions 
on the Characteristics of Lord Shaftesbury, another lively, 
half-thinking writer.” In his Journal for May 5, 1772, we find 
him praising Beattie’s “ingenious Enquiry after Truth,” far 
above Hume, “the most insolent despiser of truth and virtue 
that ever appeared in the world.” Of Bolingbroke, he re- 
marks on July 11, 1758: 


I read over the Analysis of Lord Bolingbroke’s works. Surely 
never did any man so flatly contradict and so fully answer himself. 


The foraging eye of the travelling preacher found much 
to interest him professionally. This reading was as diverse 
as Wesley’s interests. He read the life of St. Katherine one 
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day and the life of Mahomet the next. He revised Fox’s 
Acts and Monuments and abridged Jonathan Edwards’ 
Treatise on Religious Affections. Such material, however, 
is what one would expect a preacher to seek. It is Wesley’s 
other reading which discloses the breadth of his intellectual 
curiosity. 

The natural sciences were for Wesley a field of consider- 
able interest. He read treatises on medicine, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, physics, biology, etc. His own well-meaning invasion 
into the realm of medicine as the author of a collection of 
home remedies added little to his credit but disclosed a worthy 
purpose. Among the scientific works which he read were: 
“Lord Bacon’s Ten Centuries of Experiment,” “Mr. Huygens’ 
Conjectures on the Planetary World,’ “Dr. Priestly’s in- 
genious book on Electricity,” “Dr. Cheyne’s Natural Method 
of Curing Diseases,’ “Dr. Hodge’s account of the plague 
in London,” “Dr. Cadogan’s ingenious treatise on Chronical 
Distempers.” Wesley objects in his Journal for September 
9, 1771, that Dr. Cadogan unnecessarily condemns wine: “But 
why should he condemn wine toto genere? which is one of 
the noblest cordials in nature.” 

Wesley in the twentieth century would have been familiar 
with the Einstein theory. The Journal for October 9, 1765, 
states: 


I read Mr. Jones’ ingenious Essay on the Principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy. He seems to have totally overthrown the Newtonian Prin- 
ciples. But whether he can establish the Hutchinson is another question. 


Wesley was convinced by Dr. Roger’s Essay on the Learning 
of the Ancients that “they had microscopes and telescopes.” 
He was quite startled by a treatise on biology. The Journal 
for July 21, 1758, states: 


I met with a tract which utterly confounded all my philosophy: I 
had long believed that all microscopic animals were generated like all 
other animals by parents of the same species. But Mr. Needham makes 
it highly probable that they constitute a peculiar class of animals, dif- 
fering from all others in this, That they neither are generated or gen- 
erate nor subsist by food in the ordinary way. 
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Later in the same year, December 11, 1758, he says: 


Most of this week I spent in preparing materials for A Survey of 
the Wisdom of God in the Creation; or a full, plain, and correct system 
of Natural Philosophy. 


To literal interpretationists among Wesley’s followers, his 
speculations and beliefs concerning geology may seem heret- 
ical. The Journal for January 17, 1770, makes the following 
disclosure: 


In a little journey, which I took into Bedfordshire, I finished Dr. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. He is doubtless one of the first rate 
writers, both as to sense and style; his language is remarkably clear, 
unaffected, nervous, and elegant. And as to his theory, none can deny 
that it is ingenious, and consistent with itself. And it is highly prob- 
able: (1) That the earth rose out of the chaos in some such manner as 
he describes, (2) That the antidiluvian earth was without high or 
abrupt mountains, and without sea, being one uniform crust, enclosing 
the great abyss; (3) That the flood was caused by the breaking of this 
crust, and its sinking into the abyss of waters; and (4) That the present 
state of the earth both internal and external, shows it to be the ruins 
of the former earth. This is the substance of his two former books, 
and thus far I can go with him. 

I have no objection to the substance of his third book upon the gen- 
eral conflagration, but think it one of the noblest tracts which is extant 
in our language. And I do not much object to the fourth, concerning 
the new heavens and the new earth. The substance of it is highly prob- 
able. 


The literature of travel, history, and biography held an 
intense interest for Wesley. In the Journal of May 17, 1776, 
he comments upon Dr. Johnson’s Tour to the Western Isles: 


It is a very curious book, wrote with admirable sense, and, I think, 
great fidelity; although, in some respects, he is thought to bear hard 
on the nation, which I am satisfied he never intended. 


A few years later he defends Johnson again, June 11, 1781: 


I had time to consider Dr. Johnson’s Tour Through Scotland. I 
had heard that he was severe upon the whole nation; but I could find 
nothing of it. He simply mentions (but without any bitterness) what 
he approved or disapproved: and many of his reflections are extremely 
judicious; some of them very affecting. 
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Perhaps Wesley agreed with Johnson in some of his reflec- 
tions on the dour Scots. It‘is worth note that these two great 
leaders of the eighteenth century admired each other. 

Wesley had something of an antiquarian interest. As he 
rides through Ireland in 1748 we find him reading Sir James 
Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland, which proves, unfortunately, 
“an extremely dull book.” Wesley’s ire is frequently stirred 
because of the dullness and flat style of much of the history 
and the travel literature which he encountered. Verily, the 
style of travelogues has not changed since Wesley’s day. He 
was disappointed at Captain Cook’s travels because of their 
incredibility ; Cook he ranked with Robinson Crusoe. Nar- 
den’s Travels into Egypt and Abyssinia and Seller’s History 
of Palmyra, he finds “two as dry and unsatisfying books as 
ever I read in my life.” What an admission for a man who 
had read the church fathers! However dull the work might 
be, Wesley’s curiosity led him to consume all the works of 
history, antiquarian research, and travels which came within 
his reach. Dr. Shaw’s Travels he found dull but was sur- 
prised to learn that Mt. Atlas was no higher than the English 
mountains. After reading Pennant’s Tour Through Scot- 
land, Wesley exclaims in the Journal for June 14, 1781, “No 
man shoild be above writing correctly.” He wonders how a 
man of sense and learning could have written bad English 
on every page. 

Along with history, biography appealed to Wesley. He 
translated a biography of Martin Luther, and on the day of 
its completion, July 19, 1749, made this entry in the Journal: 

I finished the translation of Martin Luther's Life. Doubtless he 
was a man highly favoured of God, and a blessed instrument in His 
hand. But O! what a pity that he had no faithful friend! None that 
would, at all hazards, rebuke him plainly and sharply for his rough, 


untractable spirit, and bitter zeal for opinions, so greatly obstructive 
of the work of God! 


After reading Luther’s comment on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, Wesley had commented that it was shallow and muddy, 
and that “he is deeply tinctured with mysticism throughout! 
and hence often dangerously wrong.” 
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Wesley had, in spite of religious fervor, the eighteenth 
century distrust of enthusiasms. On April 22, 1779, he re- 
futes in the Journal a statement from Smollett’s History of 
England that the Wesleys, Whitefield, and other preachers 
who followed them, had infected the people with “enthusi- 
asm.” On December 15, 1788, referring to his brother’s 
poems, he says, “But some still savour of that poisonous 
mysticism with which we were both not a little tainted be- 
fore we went to America.” Georgia they found sufficient to 
quench any mystical excesses. 

Not only did Wesley read as he rode, but like stage Ham- 
lets, he walked with a book in his hand. He records on April 
3, 1754: “. . . In my hours of walking I read Dr. Calamy’s 
Abridgement of Mr. Ba.ter’s Life.” On December 10, 1756, 
he notes that during the iollowing week he spent “fragments 
of time” in reading “Mr. Hanway’s accurate history of Shah 
Nadir, commonly called Kouli Khan: ... Alexander the 
Great, yea Nero or Domitian, was innocent in comparison of 
him.” On March 30, 1756, Wesley is reading the life of 
Peter the Great: “Undoubtedly he was a soldier, a general, 
and a statesman scarce inferior to any. But why was he 
called a Christian?” In riding to Rosmeed, April 21, 1760, 
Wesley reads Sir John Davis’s Historical Relations Concern- 
ing Ireland. In 1748 he had read a history of St. Patrick 
but had found that the whole thing smelled “strong of ro- 
mance.” On February 11, 1768, he records that he spent 
“scraps of time in reading Mr. Wodrow’s History of the Suf- 
ferings of the Church of Scotland.” 

Wesley anticipated modern historians in a desire to vin- 
dicate the names of Mary Queen of Scots and Richard III. 
On April 29, 1768, he read “an extremely sensible book,” 
An Inquiry into the Proofs of the Charges Commonly Ad- 
vanced against Mary Queen of Scots. He praises the author 
for going back to original sources for proof. On June 17, 
1769, he records: 


I finished Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of Richard the 
Third. What an amazing monster both in body and mind have our 
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Historians and Poets painted him! and yet I think Mr. Walpole makes 
it more clear than one would expect at this distance of time. 


A vindication of Richard follows. By January 14, 1776, 
Wesley is at work completing a history of England which will 
repair the injured reputations of Richard and Mary: 


. at all my vacant hours in this and the following week, I endeav- 
ored to finish the Concise History of England. I am sensible it must 
give offence, as in many parts I am quite singular; particular with 
regard to those injured characters, Richard III and Mary Queen of 
Scots. 


The title of Wesley’s history indicates his emphasis on 
brevity. On July 6, 1781, he condemns Robertson’s History 
of America for its prolixity. On February 5, 1786, he men- 
tions that Dr. Stuart in his History of Scotland proved a 
better writer than Robertson. 

Wesley’s historical reading ranged from the classics to 
contemporary treatises. He was thoroughly versed in the 
original of Livy, Tacitus, and other less known Latin his- 
torians. He also had an intelligent interest in international 
politics of the eighteenth century. In his old age, September 
20, 1790, he writes in his Journal: 


I read over the King of Sweden’s Tract upon the Ballance of Power 
in Europe. If it be really his, he is certainly one of the most sensible, 
as well as one of the bravest Princes in Europe. And if his account 
be true, what a woman is the Czarina! But still God is over all! 


Wesley’s interests were not narrowly insular. He kept 
in touch with Continental thought and literature. He believed 
in the value of language study, in the modern as well as the 
ancient tongues. Grammars he edited to further linguistic 
study. On his voyage to America, the Journal for October 
21, 1735, records that he “usually learned German” from 
nine until twelve o’clock each day. On April 4, 1737, he be- 
gan learning Spanish in order to converse with his Jewish 
parishioners in Georgia. French he already knew. On 
March 6, 1750, he began writing a short French grammar. 
On February 10, 1751, Wesley writes that he had spent the 
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previous week writing a Hebrew grammar. For the school 
at Kingswood, he prepared English, French, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew grammars. In the latter language, Wesley was 
well equipped. On March 1, 1776, he reads Bishop Lowth’s 
Lectures de Poesit Hebraea and is pleased to find that the 
“noblest poetry may subsist without being beholden either to 
rhyme or fixed measures.” 

Linguist though Wesley was, Irish proved too much for 
him. After studying Major Vallancy’s Irish Grammar, he 
writes in his Journal for May 18, 1785, that he finds the 
language “worse than any antient language I know anything 
about,” or any modern tongue. He declares that the lan- 
guage has mute letters, “the like of which is not found under 
heaven.” 

At Oxford Wesley had been thoroughly grounded in 
Latin and Greek; he had read during: school days the tradi- 
tional classic authors. Later, in the midst of professional 
activity, he continued to read Greek and Latin literature. 
The Journal for August 12, 1748, records: 

In riding to Newcastle I finished the Jad of Homer. What an 
amazing genius had this man! To write with such strength of thought 
and beauty of expression when he had none to go before him! And 
what a vein of pietry runs through his whole work, in spite of his 


pagan prejudices. Yet one can’t but observe such improprieties inter- 
mixt, as are shocking to the last degree. 
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Wesley then takes Homer to task for putting coarse language 
in the mouths of gods and goddesses. In this objection, Wes- 
ley is merely voicing the eighteenth century protest against a 
breach of decorum. The common sense of Wesley also re- 
belled at Homer’s making a supposedly wise king boast of 
having given the baby Achilles wine. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia shows want of judgment in the 
author, Wesley declares in a Journal entry for May 27, 1742: 

How many of these things (about Socrates) would Plato never 


have mentioned! But it may be well, that we see the shades too of 
the brightest picture in all heathen antiquity. 


Frequent allusions prove his familiarity with Plato and other 
Greek philosophers. 
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Marcus Aurelius so impressed Wesley that he ranked him 
in virtue with the patriarchs and enthroned him in Paradise. 
The Journal for October 11, 1745, states: 


I read today part of the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus. What 
a strange heathen! giving thanks to God for all his good inspirations. 
. . . I make no doubt, but this is one of those many who shall come 
from the East and the West, and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
jacuh.... 





In Lucian’s Dialogues Wesley noted on June 19, 1776, 
that he found “a good deal of humour but wonderful little 
judgment. His great hero is Diogenes the Cynic, just such 
another brute as himself. Socrates . . . he reviles and ridi- 
cules,” | 

On a journey into Wales in 1749, Wesley read over 
Statius’ Thebais and wondered how one man could write “so 
well and so ill.” “Sometimes he is scarce inferior to Virgil; 
sometimes as low as the dullest parts of Ovid.” 

Other Latin authors, chiefly historical, he frequently men- 
tions. He compares the style of Dr. Bates’ Elenchus Motuum 
Nuperorum in Anglia to Caesar’s history “whom he seems 
studiously to imitate.” Quintius Curtius he describes on 
September 5, 1747, as “a fine Writer both as to thought and 
language. But what a hero does he describe! . . . I doubt 
whether Judas claims so hot a place in hell, as Alexander the 
Great.” 

Not only did Wesley read widely in the classics, in his- 
tory, in philosophy, in travels, and in biography, but he also 
devoted much of his spare time to belle lettres. His services 
to polite literature were many, and his tastes were varied. 
His criticisms of current literary productions were intelligent, 
if not always in accord with the views of Pope or Doctor 
Johnson. In an age of sentiment, Wesley reflected contem- 
porary sentimentality, relieved, however, by a certain critical 
sanity which he maintained. Professor Winchester in his 
biography’ has pointed out that Wesley admired the grave- 
yard school; that he was a friend of James Hervey, author of 


* Winchester, C. T., The Life of John Wesley (New York. 1906), 284 ff. 
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the dolorous Meditations Among the Tombs; that of Pope’s 
poems, he admired most the “Elegy on an Unfortunate 
Lady” ; that Prior’s “Henry and Emma” was such a poem as 
Wesley believed ought to move one to tears, etc. In his devo- 
tion to sentiment, Wesley again is merely a man of his age. 
As a preacher and a moralist, sentimental moralizing in lit- 
erature appealed to him. In this, however, he was no differ- 
ent from the purely literary critics of the period of senti- 
mentalism. Even with his own penchant for moralizing, 
Wesley’s good sense ordinarily kept him from the sentimental 
excesses of his more literary contemporaries. 

An example of Wesley’s critical independence and his esti- 
mation of popular opinion occurs in a review of Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of the Laws :* 


But whence is it that such a multitude of people so hugely admire, 
and so highly applaud this treatise? Perhaps nine in ten of them do 
this because others do: they follow the cry without why or wherefore: 
they follow one another like a flock of sheep; they run on because 
many run before them. It is quite the fashion; and who would be out 
of fashion? As well be out of the world. Not one half of these have 
read the book over. Nor does one in ten of them understand it. But 
it is enough that “everyone commends it, and why should not I too?” 
especially as he seems greatly to admire himself, and upon occasion to 
commend himself too; though in a modest, decent way; not in that 
fulsome manner which is common among modern writers. 


In a Journal passage for December 26, 1740, Wesley con- 
demns pedantry, with which he had liitle patience. He be- 
lieved in conciseness and clarity. Pungent is his criticism of 
John Edwards’ Deficiencies of Human Knowledge and Un- 
derstanding: 


Surely, never man wrote like this man! Stiff and trifling in the 
same breath: positive and opinionated to the last degree, and of course 
treating others with no more good manners than justice. But above 
all, sour, ill-natured, morose without a parallel, which indeed is his 
distinguishing characteristic. Be his opinion right or wrong, if Dr. 
Edwards’ temper were the Christian temper, I would abjure Chris- 
tianity forever. 


* Emory, John (ed.), The Works of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. (New York, 
1831), VII, 218-219. 
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Again on November 9, 1773, he comments on “Dr. Lee’s 
Sophron”: “When he makes a pertinent remark, he knows 
not when to have done with it, but spins it out without any 
pity to the reader.” His criticism of Fenelon’s Telemachus is 
that it is “spun out too long” and “drawn into mere French 
wire.” Twelve books would have contained the matter bet- 
ter, he asserts in the Journal for January 7, 1760. Twenty 
years later, August 24, 1780, Wesley is objecting to a writer 
because of his prim, affected style: 


I now looked over a volume of Mr. K’s Essays. He is a lively 
Writer of middling Understanding. But I can not admire his style 
at all. It is prim, affected, and highly frenchified. I object to the be- 
ginning of many sentences with participles. This does well in French, 
but not in English. . . . He depresses Cowley beyond all reason; who 
was far from being a mean poet. 


In the late eighteenth century discussion of the Genius 
and the Imagination, Wesley took part. In a Journal entry 
for November 5, 1787, he comments: 


I read Mr. Duff’s Essay on Genius. It is beyond all comparison 
deeper and more judicious than Mr. G’s (Gerard’s) Essay on that 
subject. . . . For Genius is not Imagination any more than it is In- 
vention. If we mean by it a quality of the soul, it is in its widest 
acceptation, an extraordinary capacity, either for some particular act 
or science, or for all, for whatever may be undertaken. So Euclid had 
a genius for mathematics, Tully for oratory; Aristotle and Lord Bacon 
had an universal genius applicable to everything. 


Wesley’s reactions to literature were usually definite and 
his evaluations are concisely expressed. Among the poets of 
his day, we find him strangely championing Matthew Prior 
as his favorite. He defended Prior vigorously in an Armin- 
ian Magaaine article in 1782 from an attack by Johnson :* 


What he frequently obtains, as far above Pope’s Messiah as that 
is above Quarles’s Emblems seems to be the effort of a genius not in- 
ferior in strength to any beside Milton . . . nay, I reply, most of his 
works are as natural and unconstrained, as even those of Waller: though 
they would certainly have done their duty better had he taken more 
pains with them. 


* Works, VII, 421-425. 
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Even against the criticism that Prior’s “amorous effusions 
have neither gallantry nor tenderness,” Wesley defends the 
poet: “For gallantry, I know not what it means. But never 
man wrote with more tenderness. . . . I know not what man 
of sensibility can read them [“Henry and Emma” and 
“Abraham”] without tears.” He compares Prior’s “Solo- 
mon” with Pope’s “Verses to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady” to the credit of the former: 


Upon the whole, I cannot but think that the natural understanding 
of Mr. Prior was far stronger than that of Mr. Pope. ... And I 
conceive his poetical abilities were at least equal to those either of 
Pope or Dryden. 


In the Journal for December 15, 1775, Wesley writes: “To- 
day I read Dr. Beattie’s Poems, certainly one of the best 
Poets of the Age: He wants only the Ease and Simplicity of 
Mr. Pope.—I know one, and only one that has it.” That one 
was Prior. On Christmas Eve of the same year Wesley re- 
cords reading a Danish anthology of poems in Latin which 
contained two of Pope’s Epistles. 

Wesley modelled his own prose style after Swift. In 1757 
in a treatise on The Doctrine of Original Sin, he quotes copi- 
ously from Gulliver's Travels. In the Journal for April 14, 
1756, Wesley compares Skelton with Swift: “When there is 
occasion, he shows all the wit of Dr. Swift, joined with ten 
times his judgment; and (what is far more) a deep fear of 
God.” 

If Wesley admired the wit of Swift, he abhorred that of 
Mandeville. Of The Fable of the Bees, he comments on 
April 14, 1756: 


I looked over a celebrated book, The Fable of the Bees. Till now 
I imagined there had never appeared such a book as the works of 
Machiavel. But Dr. Mandeville goes far beyond it. The Italian rec- 
ommends a few vices as useful to some particular men, and on some 
particular occasions. But the Englishman loves and cordially recom- 
mends vice of every kind not only as useful now and then, but as abso- 
lutely necessary at all times for all communities! Surely Voltaire 
would hardly have said so much! And even Mr. Sundiman could not 
have said more. 
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On his return voyage from Georgia, Wesley had read and 
condemned Machiavelli’s Prince. 

For Sterne, Wesley had little appreciation. He regarded 
A Sentimental Journey as sheer nonsense. To Tristram 
Shandy he makes only inconsequential references. The com- 
ment in the Journal for February 11, 1772, is characteristic: 


I casually took a volume of what is called A Sentimental Journey 
through France and Italy. Sentimental! what is that? It is not Eng- 
lish: he might as well say, Continental. It is not sense. It conveys 
no determinate idea; yet one fool makes many. And this nonsensical 
word (who would believe it?) is become a fashionable one! However, 
the book agrees full well with the title; for one is as queer as the other. 
For oddity, uncouthness, and unlikeness to all the world beside, I sup- 
pose, the writer is without a rival. 


Gray’s poems, Wesley found “not much inferior to either 
Prior or Pope.” An entry in the Journal for December 5, 
1776, shows that he regarded Gray as too morose and pessi- 
mistic. He also objected to Gray’s contempt for Mason, “one 
full as ingenious as himself, yea full as good a Poet.” 

Richard Blackmore’s Prince Arthur, Wesley notes in the 
Journal for October 18, 1773, is “not a contemptible poem but 
by no means equal to his poem on the Creation in which are 
many fine strokes.” Lord Lyttleton, he appraises in the Jour- 
nal for February 28, 1776, as “really a fine writer both in 
verse and prose.” 

Wesley was taken in by the Ossianic forgeries of Mc- 
Pherson. But for that matter, so were most of his contem- 
poraries. His belief in the authenticity of Fingal he records 
in the Journal, May 15, 1784: “But what a poet was Ossian. 
Little inferior to either Homer or Virgil: in some respects 
superior to both.” A second reading only served to convince 
Wesley further of the worth of the poem. 

Concern with current literature did not prevent Wesley’s 
reading authors of the past. On October 21, 1771, as he 
drove to Chatham he read “Mr. Hoole’s fine translation of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, allowed, I suppose, by most 
judges of poetry, to be not much inferior to the Aeneid.” He 
objected, however, to Tasso’s “Popish Fooleries.” Wesley 
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also read and admired Harrington’s translation of Orlando 
Furioso. 

In a Journal entry for December 6, 1773, he compares 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury to Don Quixote: “Was there ever 
so wild a Knight-Errant as this? Compared to him Don 
Quixote was a sober man.” Wesley was familiar with Bacon 
and refers to The New Atlantis in a letter quoted in the 
Journal, May 27, 1749. With Shakespeare and Milton he 
was intimately acquainted and frequently quoted from them. 
He refers on June 22, 1759, to a hostile justice of the peace 
as “simple Master Shallow.” 

In his criticism of the drama and the stage, Wesley does 
not seem to have been the narrow bigot that he has been made 
out. His objections are directed rather against the contem- 
porary degeneracy of the playhouse than against stage plays 
per se. Not even does theatrical lampooning and scurrility 
directed against his followers stir him to vituperation against 
plays or players. When a Scotch company at Newcastle in 
1743 gave a farce called “Trick upon Trick, or Methodism 
Displayed” after a performance of The Conscious Lovers, 
Wesley merely writes in his Journal for November 2 of that 
year: “Which is the most surprising—that those players 
acted this farce the next week or that some hundreds of peo- 
ple came again to see it?” The players, led by Samuel Foote, 
did much to stir the wrath of Wesley’s adherents; their reac- 
tion against the theatre was only natural after such per- 
formances as Foote’s The Minor, acted in the Haymarket 
in 1760, in which Methodists were held up to ridicule. Foote 
followed this play with an unacted sequel called The Meth- 
odtst. 

On January 13, 1747, Wesley relates in the Journal an 
effort of players to break up a service in the town of Devise, 
where a pantomime of obscene nature “which a modest man 
cannot well repeat” was staged in the house where he was to 
preach. He makes no condemnation of the players. When 
he preached at Sadler’s Wells on April 29, 1754, in an aban- 
doned playhouse, he is glad, however, when “it pleases God to 
take possession of what Satan esteemed his own ground.” 
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The provincial stage in the mid-eighteenth century had little 
to recommend it and one can well understand Wesley’s hope, 
expressed in the Journal for March 21, 1764, that all play- 
houses, like the one at Birmingham, could be turned into 
chapels. A letter written on December 20, 1764, to the mayor 
of Bristol betrays a certain shrewdness in Wesley’s repre- 
senting the possible demoralizing effects of the establishment 
of a playhouse, “hurtful to a trading city.”* Wesley makes 
no request of the mayor but merely calls his attention to the 
quality of “most of the present stage entertainments.” 

Wesley’s fight on the theatre throughout seems to have 
been on grounds of present degeneracy of most of the enter- 
tainment. He himself had occasionally attended stage plays 
when the bill promised something worthwhile. In a. Journal 
entry for March 25, 1750, he remarks of a certain heckler 
that his “countenance I could only compare to that (which 
I saw in Drury Lane thirty years ago) of one of the ruffians 
in Macbeth.” On November 17, 1755, he humorously re- 
marks of a thunder storm which interrupted another per- 
formance of Macbeth at Drury Lane that “it might be sus- 
pected that the fear of God had crept into the very theatre!” 

Apparently Wesley had a kindly regard for David Gar- 
rick. He refused to believe an anecdote told by Mrs. Bellamy 
of Garrick’s throwing into the sea a volume of Charles Wes- 
ley’s hymns. In the Journal for December 28, 1789, he re- 
marks of Garrick: “I cannot believe it | Mrs. Bellamy’s story]. 
I think Mr. G. had more sense. He knew my brother well; 
and he knew him to be not only far superior in learning, but 
in poetry, to Mr. Thomson, and all his theatrical writers put 
together.” 

A performance of Terence’s Adelphi by the Westminster 
scholars excited Wesley’s admiration. On December 14, 
1768, he writes in the Journal: 


An entertainment not unworthy of a Christian! O how do these 
Heathen shame us! Their very comedies contain both excellent sense, 
the liveliest pictures of men and manners, and so fine strokes of gen- 
uine morality, as are seldom found in the writings of Christians. 


*Works, VI, 667. 
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Although he did not see it acted, in the Journal for June 
9, 1757, Wesley pronounced John Home’s Douglas “one of 
the finest tragedies I ever read. What pity that a few lines 
were not left out; and that it was ever acted at Edinburgh!” 
For Thomson’s poetry, Wesley had a low opinion until “look- 
ing into one of his tragedies, Edward and Eleanora,” he says 
on October 14, 1772, “I was agreeably surprised. The senti- 
ments are just and noble; the diction strong, smooth, and ele- 
gant; and the plot conducted with the utmost art, and wrought 
off in a most surprising manner. It is quite his masterpiece, 
and I really think might vie with any modern performance 
of the kind.” 

Although Wesley preached against the corruption in the 
contemporary playhouse, he recognized the value of drama. 
He was not above commending a play, and he was so char- 
itable that on one occasion he paid the board bill of a starveling 
player and his wife and sent them on their way.° 

Wesley did not permit the learning acquired in his vora- 
cious reading to go to waste. His services toward the promo- 
tion of popular reading were definite and far reaching. He 
insisted upon his preachers reading methodically. He founded 
in 1778 the Arminian Magazine which published in addition 
to religious matter, letters, anecdotes, biographical sketches, 
poetry, book reviews, etc. Wesley wrote treatises which pop- 
ularized reading and stimulated intelligent curiosity in many 
other fields besides that of religion. Even fiction did not 
escape him; he highly recommended and edited Henry 
Brooke’s sentimental novel, The Fool of Quality. Not least 
among Wesley’s efforts was the fifty-volume Christian Li- 
brary, the publication of which was begun in 1749 and com~ 
pleted in 1755. Its purpose was “to provide a complete li- 
brary for those that fear God.” In the Journal for November 
29, 1753, Wesley refers wearily to the labor of preparing The 
Christian Library, “a work by which I have lost two hundred! 
pounds. Perhaps the next generation may know the value 
of it.” 


* Tyerman, Rev. L., The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., (New 
York, 1872), II, 445-7. 
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A variety of other works, Wesley edited for separate pub- 
lication. His abridgment of Pilgrim’s Progress in 52 pages 
had five editions by 1766. In 1763, Wesley published “An 
Extract from Milton’s Paradise Lost with Notes.” He placed 
a star by noteworthy passages “peculiarly excellent either 
with regard to sentiment or expression; these passages he 
advised his readers to memorize. Perhaps the popular con- 
ception of Heaven and Hell among his followers received a 
more definite shaping from this version of Milton than from 
any recommended Scriptural passages. In 1750, Wesley had 
selected passages from Milton for the pupils at Kingswood 
School to transcribe and repeat weekly. 

In 1770, Wesley edited Young’s Night Thoughts and left 
out what he “apprehended to be either childish, or. flat, or 
turgid, or obscure.” Curiously, some of the poem remained 
after this test. In 1779, Wesley wrote a life of Dr. John 
Donne for the Arminian Magazine, which published that 
year about 70 poetical pieces.° Fourteen pages were devoted 
to Prior’s “Henry and Emma.” Wesley’s own contributions 
to the magazine ranged from “Thoughts upon Taste” in 
which he refers to the “ingenious thoughts of Mr. Addison” 
upon the same subject, to religious exhortations. 

Wesley was always sympathetic with literary efforts. In 
1789, he aided an improvident Welsh lawyer to publish his 
poems, which were promptly damned by reviewers. Wesley 
had, however, small sympathy with intellectual coddling. He 
believed in supplying students with literature which they 
ought to read and insisting that they read it. Not novels but 
history, he advises in a letter of August 18, 1784, to a school 
mistress : 

I would recommend very few novels to young persons, for fear 
they would be desirous of more. Mr. Brooke wrote one more beside 
the Earl of Moreland (The Fool of Quality), The History of the 
Human Heart. I think it is well worth reading, though it is not equal 
to his former production. The want of novels may be more than sup- 
plied by well chosen history: such as The Concise History of England, 
The Concise History of the Church, Rollins’ Ancient History, Hooke’s 
Roman History (the only impartial one extant), and a few more. For 


*Tyerman, op. cit., III, 316-7. 
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the older and more sensibie children, Malebranche’s Search after Truth 
is an excellent French book. Perhaps you might add Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding, with remarks upon it in the Arminian 
Magazine. I had forgotten that beautiful book, The Travels of Cyrus, 
whether in French or English. 


Throughout Wesley’s long life, he was scarcely more 
concerned over the souls than over the minds of his followers 
in Britain and America. He preached to his ministers the 
necessity of learning; if they failed to read, it was not for 
lack of their leader’s example and exhortation. Wesley’s 
published Journal, containing his vigorous criticism of books, 
had a wide spread circulation; the Arminian Magazine, the 
Christian Library, and his various abridgments and editions 
of literary works were read by thousands. Through all these 
works, Wesley proves himself a popularizer of what he 
judges to be good literature. Certainly the reading public 
of the eighteenth century owed him a great debt. Through 
Wesley, literature began to reach proletarian thousands who 
had never read before. 














THE GREAT QUARTERLIES OF THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND LEIGH HUNT 


PAUL MOWBRAY WHEELER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


T IS a little difficult for a student at the present time to 

form an accurate conception of Leigh Hunt. His status 
has been damned by indifference, and popular rumor has dis- 
torted his character almost beyond recognition. He was a 
far more significant figure in English literature than the 
attitude of the present generation would seem to signify. The 
layman of today thinks of him only as a third-rate poet and an 
outspoken pamphleteer who made a little splash in his day, the 
effects of which have now completely died out except in 
women’s clubs and required courses of the Junior League. 
But the truth is that the ripples which he started in the stream 
of the Romantic Movement have since grown into currents 
which must be taken into consideration by anyone who wishes 
to make a scholarly study of the early nineteenth century. 
Much has been written about him pro and con, but no attempt 
has been made in a brief paper to evaluate comparatively the 
faults which have been ascribed to him, and the merits which 
a modern point of view shows him to have had. 

In order to understand the amount of hostility which he 
aroused and the charges which are brought against him it is 
necessary to bear in mind the prevailing tone of the criticism 
in the early nineteenth century. This was a period of ex- 
tremely sensitive feelings and of unusually heartless animos- 
ities. Shelley complained that it was “the misfortune of this 
age that its writers, too thoughtless of immortality,” were 
“exquisitely sensible to temporary praise or blame.” They 
wrote “with the fear of Reviews before their eyes.” With 
The Edinburgh defending the Whig principles against the 
“traditional orthodoxies”’ of The Quarterly and its even more 
rabid ally, Blackwoods, feelings were exasperated to such an 
extent that no personal attack was considered too unseemly 


? Preface to The Revolt of Islam. 
? Legouis and Cazamian: A History of English Literature; 11-291. 
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and no insult too undignified. Vituperative denunciation made 
the air foggy with prejudice and rancor and concealed in most 
cases the real issues. One cannot measure in wide enough 
terms the extremes to which literary criticism went. It was a 
combination of scurrility, invective, personal attacks and name 
calling. In the case of The Quarterly and Blackwoods it was 
a matter of plain abuse most of the time, but with the Edin- 
burgh Review it was rather a “haughty conventionalism of 
culture’’* which did not prevent the reviewers from delivering 
sound opinions and unprejudiced conclusions as far as their 
outlook permitted; a condition which was rarely possible in 
the case of most of the other journals. This animosity seems 
to have had its conception in dogmatism. The great Reviews 
posed as infallible and laid down their dicta as if there could 
be no appeal in this world or the next. Ifa poet did not meas- 
ure up to the standards which The Quarterly arbitrarily for- 
mulated, he was hopeless and, worse than this, he was a fool 
and there was no hesitation in telling him so. 

It was an age when Jeffrey could say of The Excursion 
that “this will never do,” that the end of the Ode of Duty is 
utterly without meaning, and that The Ode on Immortality is 
illegible and unintelligible.* Everyone seemed infected with 
the brutal give and take of the period: Jeffrey in another of 
his few distorted moments maintained that he could not find 
one couplet in all of Coleridge’s Christabel “which could be 
reckoned poetry were it found in the corner of a newspaper.” 
Coleridge himself indulged in the exchange of polysyllabic in- 
vective, for it was he who said that Maturin’s Bertram was a 
“superfoetation of blasphemy upon nonsense.”* It took 
this crude tendency in criticism a long while to show signs of 
decay; we find it as late as 1833 when Croker made merciless. 
fun of Tennyson’s third volume of poems.’ Even “the Ettrick 
Shepherd”’® was not immune: he castigated the Cockney school 
in terms typical of the times, 


*Cambridge History of English Literature, XII, 157. 

* Edinburgh Review, 1814; XXIV, 1. 

* Edinburgh, 1816; September. 

* Quarterly, 1909; CCX, 731, quoted from Biographia Litteraria. 
* Quarterly, 1833; April, No. 97. 

* James Hogg. 
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The Cockneys! Puir misbegotten deevils! (I maun speak Scotch 
again now that I’m in good humour;) I would rather crack nuts for 
a haill winter’s nicht wi’ a monkey, than drink the bestpeck o’mawt that 
ever was brewed wi’ the King himsel o’ that kintra® 


and Byron could not refrain from firing a few shots in the 
barrage; here is a sample, concerning Hunt’s Foliage: 


Foliage . . . of all the ineffable centaurs that were ever begotten by 
self love upon a night mare . . . this is the most prodigious.!® 


As one reads such distorted statements from all sides it is 
easy to be more sympathetic with Hazlitt’s contention that 

No statement in The Quarterly Review is to be trusted: there is no 
fact that is not misrepresented in it, no quotation that is not garbled, no 
character that is not slandered, if it can answer the purposes of a party 
to do so.1! 


The well known outburst of Hazlitt against Gifford, though 
discolored and distorted by the same animosity typical of the 
period, gives us an insight into the critical attitude of the 
Quarterly’s great editor which in turn is typical of the age. 
He detached words and individual phrases for his sarcastic 
reproof—a process which Hazlitt calls “fly-blowing an au- 
thor’s style.” He tried everything by a set of “technical 
rules,” and the most unpleasant feature of his method was 
the “self conceit and self importance” and the affected inability 
to understand a perfectly obvious meaning in the text. One 
feels that Hazlitt was about right when he branded Gifford 
with understanding only “the mechanical and instrumental 
part of learning,” of being a “critic of the last age.” 

In approaching an enemy, the first thing he thinks of is to charge 
him with bad grammar; he scans his sentences instead of weighing his 
sense; or if it is a friend, the highest compliment he conceives it pos- 


sible to pay him is, that his thoughts and expressions are moulded on 
some hackneyed model.!? 


And Gifford was typical of a great many reviewers who ap- 
proached their victim’s work in a predetermined manner and 
*Noctes Ambrosianal, No. XXII. 


* Quarterly, 1831; XLIV, 206. 
*“Mr. Gifford” in The Spirit of the Age. 
Ibid. 
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on the assumption that “too much praise is more injurious 
than censure.” 

The vitriolic extremes to which some of these men went 
is almost beyond the conception of the modern writer who 
considers H. L. Mencken representative of rabid criticism. 
Some unknown reviewer in Blackwoods called The Cenci 
“Cockney madness, expressed through a vocabulary of rot- 
tenness and reptilism,”’* and a “Mr. Walker of Cambridge’””** 
writing on Shelley, after he had contended that the predomi- 
nant character of all Shelley’s work was “want of meaning,” 
proceeded to put more unmistakable and lurid labels on it by 
calling it “drivelling prose run mad” and “galmatias (for it 
goes far beyond simple nonsense),”** In a later issue of the 
same journal a perfectly impossible and impertinent parody 
is printed on Adonis entitled “An Elegy on My Tom Cat.’?* 
The same journal defends its attacks upon Hunt like this: 

We were said to have attacked Hunt’s private character. . . . His 
books alone have we struck, and they spurted forth their “pus and pim- 


ples” beneath the dissecting knife, the subject being in a dangerous 
stage of corruption.!7 


The treatment which was accorded to John Keats is too 
well-known to need much discussion. The Quarterly’s rabid 
and well-known attack’® deserves all the notoriety it has re- 
ceived, but Blackwoods, with its worse but not so well-known 
flagellation on Keats, added something which made the wound 
fester—a mock-friendly tone; a patronizing aristocratic 
sneer over his being a surgeon’s assistant: 

It is a better and a wiser thing to be a starvling apothecary than a 
starved poet; so back to the shop, Mr. John, back to “plasters, pills, and 
ointment boxes,” etc. But for Heaven’s sake, young Sangrado, be a 


little more sparing of extenuatives and soporifics in your practice than 
you have been in your poetry.?® 


The same review labeled the “phrenzy” of Keats’ early 
“Poems” as “bad enough in its way,” but pretended great 
alarm at the “calm, settled, imperturbable drivelling idiocy of 


* Blackwoods. 1821; X, 698. * Blackwoods, 1822; XII, 775. 
“ Quarterly, 1909; CCX, 731. * Quarterly, 1818; XIX, 204. 
* Quarterly, 1822; XXVI, 168. * Blackwoods, 1818; III, 453. 


* Blackwoods, 1821; X, 696. 
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“Endymion.’ ”*° Worst of all these Journals could not let the 
matter rest but prodded away at Keats in his grave with per- 
sistent malice and with such gestures for instance, as the 
Quarterly’s statement that 


Our readers have probably forgotten all about Endymion a Poem 
and the other works of this young man with the all but universal roar 
of laughter with which they were received some ten or twelve years ago 
and the ridiculous story of the author’s death being caused by the 
reviews.?1 


But name calling was by no means the worst thing about 
most of the criticism of this period. If it had stopped there, 
one might have felt impelled to indulgence and might have 
smiled away the barbs of invective. But these red-headed 
vitriol-slingers of a past generation raked a man’s. personal 
family life out of its sacred secrecy and with much slavering 
and frothing of the mouth held it up to the maudlin world of 
readers. Space is not available for a detailed account of such 
attacks. They run a long gamut in which perhaps the most 
outstanding is the cruel and unforgivable attack upon Shel- 
ley’s personal life in the Quarterly for October, 1821 by Wil- 
liam Sydney Walker.** Elsewhere it was maintained, for 
what critical purpose goodness only knows, that Hunt’s face 
was covered by pimples, and that his personal habits of life 
were very vulgar ;** he was accused of “being himself guilty 
of those crimes” which he had “justified in others.”** On 
more than one occasion the investigator finds the Quarterly 
displaying what look like signs of ravenous desire to rake up 
secrets that were better left untold: 


If we might withdraw the veil of private life, and tell what we now 
know about him, it would be an unanswerable comment on our text?® 


* Lockhart called Endymion “calm, settled, imperturbably drivelling idiocy” 
and insisted that “it has just as much to do with Greece as it has with ‘old Tartary 
the fierce’; no man, whose mind has éver been imbued with the smallest knowledge 
or feeling of classical poetry or classical history, could have stooped to profane 
and vulgarise every association in the manner which has been adopted by this 
“son, of promise’”. Blackwoods, 1818; III, 519. 

* Ouarterly, 1828 ; XXXVIL 402. 

71821; XXVI, 168. 

* Blackwoods, 1819; VI, 70. 

* Blackwoods, 1818; III, 453. 

* The Quarterly, 1819; XXI, 460. 
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they complain, nor are they to be given credit for self-control 
in denying themselves this pleasure, for on many occasions 
they do pull aside “the veil of private life” and cast innuendoes, 
and aspersions on their victim, which have nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the matter at hand. Blackwoods maintained 
consistently that 

there can be no radical distinction allowed between the private and pub- 
lic character of a poet. If a poet sympathizes with and justifies wicked- 
ness in his poetry, he is a wicked man. It matters not that his private 
life may be free from wicked actions. . . . The publication of the volup- 
tuous story of Rimini was followed, it would appear, by mysterious 
charges against Leigh Hunt in his domestic relations . . . till at last 


there was something like an identification of Leigh Hunt himself with 
Paolo.?® 


But the worst series of reviews is that sequence of eight 
articles written by Lockhart for Blackwoods from 1817 to 
1825 entitled “On the Cockney School of Poetry.” With one 
exception—the fourth?*—which is on Keats,—all of these are 
attacks against Hunt and are entirely unrivalled in any criti- 
cism for their virulent personality and meanness of spirit.** 
The first of these was so extremely rabid and vindictive that 
Blackwoods carefully suppressed it and in its place issued a 
milder form of the same thing.*® Lockhart stated as his pri- 
mary reason for writing these the fact that Hazlitt in the 
Edinburgh had allowed Leigh Hunt to pass. unpunished*® and 
added by way of a typically wicked thrust beneath the belt, 

It was indeed a fatal day for Mr. Jeffrey when he degraded both 
himself and his original coadjutors by taking into pay such an unprin- 
cipled blunderer as Hazlitt. . . . The day is not far distant when the 


Charlatan shall be stripped to the naked skin, and made to swallow his 
own vile prescriptions.®4 


It was because 


The masterly pen which inflicted such signal chastisement on the 
early licentiousness of Moore,3? 


* Blackwoods, 1818; III, 453. 

** 1818; III, 519. i 

* The Cockneys called Blackwoods “The Mohock Magazine”, cf. Cambridge 
History of English Literature, XII, 160. 

* Cf. Mr. G. D. Stout’s letter to the Literary Section of the London Times, 
February 7, 1929. 

” Blackwoods, 1817; II, 38. 

* Blackwoods, 1818; III, 453. * Blackwoods, 1817; II, 38. 
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was idle in the case of Hunt, that Lockhart took up the cudgels. 
In cheap vindictive, and petty name-calling, and chatty per- 
sonalities, the tone of these articles is far worse than the worst 
thing that their victim wrote. Place the following for instance, 
by Lockhart, in the scales against the cheapest of Hunt’s 
work: 


You exquisite idiot! was not one episode about printers’ devils suffi- 
cient, but you must, sensualist as you are, turn the small, mean, twinkling 
eyes of your mind away from the sight on which they had just been 
floating, to enjoy the still more beastly gratification of contemplating 
your own cockney charms? You deserve, sir, for this parenthesis, to 
be hung up by the little finger till you are dead !54 


Later on Lockhart excused himself for the tone of his 
attacks by claiming that “Maga” was “sowing its wild oats” 
at this time and that he himself was extremely young. But 
the fact remains that he was rabid and violent enough to cause 
even Scott, among others who knew him well, to fear that he 
was connected in some way with rowdyism.** He seemed to 
lose entire control of himself on the slightest provocation and 
frothed at the mouth and was guilty of perpetrations which 
Hunt’s “prostituted muse” would have blushed at: “Why he 
cannot even look rosy about the gills,” he claims of Hunt. 
“He cannot show an ‘honest face’ . . . This pimpled spirit 
of Drunken Barnaby . . . let him drivel on.’”** He calls 
Hunt a fool, and an ass*® and not content with the mere as- 
signation of such terminology he goes into loathsome detail: 

There is one thing which he (Hunt) does not know, although it is 
known to all his readers, videlicet, that he is an ass. He vainly imag- 
ines that he neighs—a gross mistake ; it is a bray, we swear by all that 
is deep-drawn and long-winded. He supposes that his ears are pointed— 
not they indeed—they go flap-flapping over his forehead, a-la-donkey. 
He believes he trots—but it is all a shuffle . . . to be horse-whipped is 


evidently the height of his ambition, so come along Jack-ass, and be 
cudgelled.37 


And in another place he continues this tone with 


* Blackwoods, 1822; XII, 775. 

™ Cambridge History of English Literature, XII, 157. 
* Blackwoods, 1825; XVIII, 153. 

* Blackwoods, 1822; XII, 775. 

™* Blackwoods, 1823; XV, 457. 
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You, Leigh Hunt, are without exception, the weakest and wishy- 
washiest satirist whose pen ever dribbled. You are like a jack-ass that 
comes braying out of a pound in which he has been enclosed. . . .38 


Nor is jackass the worst term applied by the public flogger to 
his victim; Lockhart goes to greater extremes: 

Joking aside, we now consider Leigh Hunt, the most contemptible 
little capon of the bantam breed, that ever vainly fropped a wing, or 
sidled up to a partlet. He can no more crow than a hen; and his gal- 
lantry betrays him into the most awkward predicament. Lord Byron 

. makes love like Sir Peter; Moore like a tom-tit; and Hunt like 
the creature aforesaid.3® 


But it is impossible to reach an accurate conclusion con- 
cerning the faults of Hunt from a continued reading of such 
rabid and unfair remarks as these. Enough examples have 
been cited to show the general tone of early nineteenth century 
criticism and to make it readily apparent that one must take 
these reviews in their entirety in order to find out what it was 
in Hunt that riled his contemporaries so much. If all the evi- 
dence is carefully weighed it will be found that the charges 
brought against Hunt can be classified in two groups: those 
that had some real basis, and those which did not. 

The first thing which was against Hunt was that he was a 
Cockney. It is not easily apparent where the term Cockney 
originated. We must qualify the cynical contention of Black- 
woods*® that it descended from the Latin coguus through the 
French coquin ne, as well as the contention of the Quarterly 
that all “Cockneys” were “knaves.” The word cokenay was 
first used by Chaucer*? to mean “a foolish person”** and has 
always had a derogatory insinuation connected to it. It was 
applied with a sneer in the early nineteenth century and em- 
ployed to mean that all to whom it was affixed lacked some- 
thing without which they were ineligible to aristocratic ap- 
proval. A Cockney was a tradesman, a mere fellow who made 
his living by working or by selling merchandise. It was Lock- 
hart who first slapped the term of “Cockney School” on Hunt 
and some of his followers** later cynically appointed Leigh 


* Blackwoods, 1824; XV, 86. “Canterbury Tales, 1.4208. 
* Blackwoods, 1822; XII, 775. “ Cf. Skeat: Etymological Dictionary. 
1825; XVII, 155. * Blackwoods, 1817; II, 38. 
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Hunt “King of Cockaigne” and “vice-laureat.”** But in 
addition to being a Cockney, Hunt was a suburbanite residing 
a great part of the time at Hampstead, and he was a south- 
erner who was naturally to be considered an enemy and a prey 
of the northern journals. He was the leader of what Byron 
called “The Suburban School’’*® and he wrote from what 
Lockhart called “the retreats of Cockney dalliance.”** This 
Cockney characteristic which was ascribed to Hunt evinced 
itself in several different ways according to his critics, but 
generally in his radicalism and more specifically in the style 
of his writing. 

It was insisted over and over that Hunt’s besetting sin was 
that 


the two great elements of all dignified poetry, religious feeling, and 
patriotic feeling, have no place in his mind. . . . He is without rever- 
ence for God or man; neither altar nor throne have any dignity in his 
eyes. He speaks well of nobody but two or three great dead poets, and 
in so speaking of them he does well.*7 


The hostile reviewers felt that through all his work ran “a 
small spice of Cockney irreligion,’”’ which was meant “to sea- 
son the Cockney voluptuousness.”** The one phase of this dis- 
respect which riled Lockhart most was political: Hunt’s 

shameless irreverence to his aged and afflicted king . . . his profligate 
attacks on the characters of the king’s sons . . . his low-born insolence 


to that aristocracy with whom he would in vain claim the alliance of 
one illustrious friendship.*® 


This liberalism was said to contaminate all with whom it came 
in contact. Keats’ “ostensible crime was that he had been 
praised”®® in Hunt’s Examiner Newspaper. Shelley’s general 
attitude toward government, largely under Godwin’s and 
Hunt’s influence, needs no comment. 
It was felt, also, that Hunt and his followers were hostile 

to the poets of the Neo-classic age.°* The Journals pointed 

“ Tbid., 1824; XVI, 67 and 1823; XIV, 241. 

“ Pierce: Currents and Eddies in the English Romantic Movement, 163. 

“ Blackwoods, 1821; X, 696. * Blackwoods, 1822; XII, 775. 

* Blackwoods, 1817; II, 38. ” Blackwoods, 1817; II, 38. 


"Wm. Hazlitt: “Mr. Gifford” in The Spirit of the Age. 
™ Pierce: Currents and Eddies, 184. 
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out in this connection that Keats had expressed himself in no 
uncertain terms against Pope and Johnson™ and that Hunt 
had done likewise.** ** North, commenting on this in Noctes 
Ambrosianae calls the group associated with Hunt ‘imitators” 
and contends that: 


They can originate nothing. And in their paltry periodicals, how 
sneakingly they blaspheme like genius, from whose sacred urn they 
draw the light that discovers their own nakedness and their own im- 
potence.54 


Cockney radicalism expressed itself in Hunt’s style also. It 
was advanced by the hostile critics that the chief character- 
istics of his writing were “incongruous ideas in the most un- 
couth language,”®** and it was because of Keats’ obscurity and 
odd early style that this poet seemed akin to Hunt and his fol- 
lowers. According to Croker, Keats’ madness expressed it- 
self in 


that dreamy, half swooning style of verse which was criticized by Byron 
(in language too strong for print) as the fatal sin of Mr. John Keats 
and which, unless abjured betimes, must prove fatal to several younger 
aspirants.5¢ 


The Quarterly listed some of the faults of Hunt’s style: 


an indulgence of cant terms to a ridiculous excess, an ignorance of 
common language, a barbarous and uncouth combination of epithets, an 
affectation of language . . . and what is a far more .serious charge, 
though it occurs but seldom, an impurity of both.57 

A “jaunty meretriciousness’””® was evident elsewhere. It was 
the sort of thing which might be called cheap and undignified 


chattiness; such a passage as the following is typical: 


‘I wonder,’ said Mercury,—putting his head 

One rosy-faced morning from Venus’s bed,— 

‘I wonder, my dear Cytherea, don’t you ?— 

What can have become of that rogue of a shoe. 
I’ve search’d every corner to make myself certain, 
And lifted, I’m sure, every possible curtain, 

And how I’m to manage, by Jove, I don’t know, 
For manage I must, and to earth I must go, 


"In Sleep and Poetry. * Quarterly, 1818; XIX, 204. 
8 In Preface to Rimini. * Quarterly, 1834; LII, 13. 
* Quarterly, 1818; XIX, 204. * 1818; XVIII, 324. 
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*Tis now a whole week since I lost it ; and here, 
Like a dove whom your urchin has crippled, my dear, 
Have I loiter’d, and flutter’d, and look’d in those eyes, 
While Juno keeps venting her crabbed surprise; 

And Apollo, with all that fine faith in his air, 

Asks me daily accounts of Rousseau and Voltaire, 

And Jove (whom it’s awkward to risk such a thing with) 
Has not enough thunder to frighten a king with, 
So—there then—now don’t look so kind, I beseech you, 
Or else I shall stay a week longer, you witch you— 

I can’t ask the gods; but I'll search once again 

For this fugitive shoe, and if still it’s in vain, 

I must try to make something awhile of sheer leather, 
And match with a mortal my fair widow’d feather.’5® 


or this which records Hunt’s first experience with a music 
box: 

Hello—what?. where—what can it be 

That strikes up so deliciously ?— 

I never in my life—what no! 

That little tin box playing so ?6° 

It was this “affectedly negligent” and “extremely famil- 

iar”’® air about so much of Hunt’s work that riled his oppo- 
nents particularly. And there was also a peculiar terminology 
which revolted the conservatives and which became known as 
“Cockney Raptures.’** ‘“Clipsome waists,’*®* “buxom par- 
lour-boarders” (which The Quarterly called a “verminous 
expression”) “flings of sunshine,” martialler, tastefuller, 
franklier, whisks, swaling,®’ painted richness, purple smear- 
ing, glary, and last but not least Hunt’s statement that one of 
his characters “makes the quarrel up with a proud neck,’ 
these were some of the things which spoiled Hunt’s style for 
the Quarterly and Blackwoods. ‘Too often his poetry was 
merely a “jumble of words and heterogeneous ideas, connected 
by slight and accidental associations.”** Sometimes it seemed 
worse than this for it was impossible to attach any signification 
to his words: 


They hover on the verge between meaning and no meaning . . . and 
sometimes they convey ideas . . . which, taken separately, are suffi- 
ciently clear, but, when connected, are altogether incongruous.®5 

” Blackwoods, 1822; XII, 775. = 1821; XXVI, 168. 

© Quarterly, 1818; XVIII, 324. “ Quarterly, 1822; XXVI, 168. 

“ Edinburgh, 1816; XXVI, 478. * Ibid., 170. 
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Often his terminology became so obscure that it meant noth- 
ing whatsoever. Blackwoods complained that it was “alto- 
gether incapable of understanding many parts of his descrip- 
tion, for a good glossary of the Cockney dialect “was yet” 
a desideratum in English Literature.”® 
It was pointed out also that Hunt and his group put too 

many colloquial expressions into dignified poetry, “coining 
unnatural and unidiomatic expression,”® such as the clumpy 
bays,” “the gazel with stamping eyes,” by Hunt, and in Keats 
“begirt with ministring looks,’ as well as the lady with the 
“easy shoulder” and “hand so sonnet sweet.”** It was said 
of Hunt that 
he evolved a vicious, forced and artificial diction, a matter fully as much 
of phrase as of words and in this every one of his satellites except 
Shelley at times followed him.** 
Lockhart singled out Hunt’s sonnet to Keats as a typical 
example of this and /ined the portions which he thought worst: 

It is a lofty feeling, yet a kind, 

Thus to be topped with leaves; to have a sense 

Of honour-shaded thought—an influence 

As from great nature’s fingers, and be twined 

With her old, sacred verdurous ivy-bind, 

As though she hallowed with that sylvan fence 

A head that bows to her benevolence, 

Midst pomp of fancied trumpets in the wind! 

Tis what’s within us crowned.® 


Such passages as those underlined in the following quotation 
were selected as examples of his distorted syntax: 


The softening breeze came smoothing here and there, 
Boy-storied trees, and passion-plighted spots! 

The fervent sound 

Of hoof’s thick reckoning and the wheels moist round.®* 


Finally, as far as style is concerned, Hunt’s free use of terms 
referring to nature elicited this remark from Lockhart: 


He raves perpetually about ‘green fields,’ ‘jaunty streams,’ and 


‘o'er arching leafiness’ . . . but he is altogether unacquainted with 
the face of nature in her magnificent scenes ; he has never seen a moun- 
* Blackwoods, 1817; II, 194. © Blackwoods, 1819; VI, 70. 


* Pierce: Currents and Eddies, 172.  Blackwoods, 1817; II, 194. 
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tain . . . nor reclined on any stream more pastoral than the Serpentine 
River. But he determined to be a poet and he rings the changes—till 
one is sick of him—on the beauties of the different ‘high views’ which 
he has taken of God and nature.7° 


These then were the charges against Hunt which had some 
foundation and for which we today can to a certain extent see 
justification: he was a Cockney in habital and in habit. He 
lived in the south of England and in the suburbs of London 
which placed him outside the pale of pity as far as the Scottish 
periodicals were concerned. But also he showed his Cockney 
character by his irreverence towards his government and 
towards established literature, and by his unlicensed and im- 
pure style. But more serious accusations than these were 
entered in the journals against Hunt, for which, we are glad 
to say, there was much less justification. 

The first of these was egotism. According to his hostile 
contemporaries, there was an air of “innocent unsuspecting 
self-adulation about him”™ which attracted attention and 
which called attention to the realization that everything he 
wrote, without exception, was about one-half’ dedicated, some- 
how or other, to himself,"* “He would fain be always trip- 
ping,” says Lockhart, and is sorry that 
he cannot be allowed to walk about in the morning with yellow breeches 
and flesh-coloured silk stockings. He sticks an artificial rose into his 


button-hole in the midst of winter. He wears no neckcloth, and cuts 
his hair in imitation of the Prints of Petrarch.7? 


In short, to iin what seems to have been a general con- 
sensus of Tory opinion, Mr. Hunt’s inordinate egotism, 
though bad enough in itself, led him into worse blunders. His 
critics raved against what they called his “commendatory per- 
sonalities concerning himself,’’** and they came to the con- 
clusion that all his writings were “only episodes and detached 
fragments -of a ‘Voyage autour de ma chambre’ ”™ It was 
pointed out with some degree of truth that all the great poets 
of England had been men of rank in Society and that it is 
extremely difficult to find any such vulgarity in their writings, 


* Blackwoods, 1817; II, 38. ™ Blackwoods, 1817; II, 38. 
™ Blackwoods, 1819; V, 97. ™ Blackwoods, 1819; V, 97. 
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But Mr. Hunt cannot utter a dedication, or even a note, without 
betraying the Shibboleth of low birth and low habits. He is the ideal 
of a Cockney Poet™* 


But our present perspectives show us perfectly well that this 
charge had its roots in political enmity. Lockhart and his ilk 
conveniently overlooked the fact that egotism and vanity were 
very prevalent traits of the age, and they probably knew 
perfectly well while they were hammering away at Hunt for 
his self-adulation that they could have found other examples, 
which would have been perhaps more vivid, nearer to their 
own hearth stones and within their own rank and file. 
Another unfounded indictment brought against Hunt 
was that he had little education. To be sure Hunt and most 
of his followers in “The Cockney School” were not univer- 
sity men nor were they polished men of the world. They had 
travelled little, up to this time, and they had little wealth—a 
deficiency which may have been synonymous in the minds of 
their detractors with ignorance. At any rate it was main- 
tained that Hunt knew “nothing of Greek, almost nothing of 
Latin, and his knowledge of Italian literature” was confined 


to a few of the most popular of Petrarch’s sonnets, and an imperfect 
acquaintance with Ariosto. . . . Of all the great writers, he is utterly 
ignorant, excepting only Mr. Jeffrey among ourselves.”5 


Lockhart had just returned from German universities when 
he sneeringly said that such a man as Hunt had no right to go 
to Italy knowing nothing whatsoever about it on his own 
confession. “The essense of his sin” was in 

presuming to put his “Cockney feet” . . . upon classic ground . . . if 
he dares to go to Rome, we shall send over Hogg to assassinate him. 


... “Hogg stabbing Hunt at the Base of Pompey’s statue,” would 
make a picture full of gusto.7¢ 


Later when it was discovered that Byron had made up to 
Hunt at Pisa, the former was reproached as follows: 


Fie, my lord! This is by far the greatest outrage you have ever 
yet committed on manners, and morals, and intellectuals. . . . A Cock- 


™ Blackwoods, 1818; III, 453. * Blackwoods, 1822; XII, 775. 
* Blackwoods, 1819; V, 97. 
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ney is by far the most unaccountable of God’s works ;—explain that, 
and our minds will be at rest forever.*7 


The falsity of this contention need not be emphasized. The 
distortion of view on the part of Blackwoods is easily appar- 
ent to anyone familiar with Hunt’s literary work. 

But Hunt’s maligners went a step further and charged 
him with something worse than egotism. It was generally 
felt by the more unfair of his critics that he and all his asso- 
ciates were guilty of vulgarity. On frequent occasions he was 
accused of “exquisitely bad taste”’* as his detractors called 
it. His modes of thinking were also considered vulgar and 
with far less justification; his manners came under the same 
ban.”® This bad taste and vulgarity were said to demonstrate 
themselves in three ways: in the first place there seemed to be 
no sense of obligation. Hunt himself had extremely loose 
notions of “‘meum and teum,” and his influence could be traced 
on the others; “he was just as ready to defame a person who 
had relieved his distress as a person who had refused him 
relief.”*° In the second place he and his followers in “the 
Cockney School” delighted in a luxurious surrender to the 
joys of the senses, which revolted the conservatives. Hunt’s 
Rimini, Keats’ earlier poems, some of Reynolds’ and Procter’s 
work, were too often felt to be “the flesh and blood of poetry 
without the bones.”** One of the evidences of this vulgarity 
on Hunt’s part was that he dared to admire Wordsworth, 
with whom he shared the honor, according to Lockhart, of 
being the two biggest egotists of the age. But “it is strange,” 
continued Lockhart in a complaining tone, “that such an 
anomaly exists that the wisest of poets and men should in any 
respect bear resemblance to such a thing as The Examiner.’’* 

How such a profligate creature as Mr. Hunt can pretend to be an 
admirer of Mr. Wordsworth, is to us a thing altogether inexplicable. 

. For the person who writes Rimini to admire The Excursion, is 
just as impossible as it would be for a Chinese polisher of Cherrystones 


or gilder of teacups to burst into tears at the sight of Theseus or the 
Torso.88 


™ Tbid., 781. ™ Pierce: Currents “< — 171. 
"In Sleep and Poetry. " Blackwoods, 1819; 
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The wretched taste of “this ill-timed levity”™* is disgusting 
and through the whole work one feels like a man of fashion 
who has 

been invited to enter, for a second time, the drawing room of a little 
mincing boarding school mistress, who would fain have an At Home in 
her house. Everything is pretence, affectation, finery and gaudiness. 
The beaux are attorney’s apprentices, with chapeaubras and Limerick 
gloves . . . the belles are faded fan-twinkling spinsters, prurient vul- 
gar misses from school, and enormous citizens’ wives. The company 


are entertained with lukewarm negus, and the sounds of a paltry piano 
forte.®5 


But worst of all it was maintained that this vulgarism some- 
times went to lengths which were revolting. It became what 
most of the Tory critics felt was “moral depravity.”** 

How could any man of high original genius ever stoop publicly, at 


the present day, to dip his fingers in the surface of Mr. Hunt’s Hippo- 
crene 786 


And how could any self-respecting Britisher of the upper 
classes endure for a moment the bestial pictures of “the 
odious and incestuous’** Rimini? It was impossible, the 
critics claimed, to find any other writer who possessed such 
a capacity for creating disgust in “deep and permanent im- 
pressions.”** “Perhaps no writer, by half so feeble, ever suc- 
ceeded in turning so many beautiful things into objects of aver- 
sion and leathing.”** It was charged of Hunt that he did not 
seen) to be above collecting the meanest details of gossip, to 
hurl at those about whom he wrote:—“dirty gabble about 
men’s wives and men’s mistresses,—and men’s lackeys, and 
even the mistresses of the lackeys.”*® This last attack on the 
part of the critics was leveled of course directly against Hunt’s 
unforgivable piece, Lord Byron and Some of his Contet::*o- 
raries. But it was applied to others of his works, too, particu- 
larly Rimini. 

In this work indecency had become a real disease. Hunt 
spoke of unclean things from choice, it was contended. And 
Lockhart with his characteristic brutality adds: 

. Blackwoods, 1817; II, 38. * Blackwoods, 1818; III, 510. 
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The very concubine of so impure a wretch as Leigh Hunt would be 
to be pitied, but alas! for the wife of such a husband. For him there is 
no charm in simple seduction ; and he gloats over it only when accom- 
panied with adultery and incest.®° 


Strange, is it not, that no mention was made similarly of 
Childe Harold and Don Juan, both of which have scenes of 
incest, although Shelley was mercilessly flayed for The Revolt 
of Islam and The Cenci on like grounds because he was asso- 
ciated in their minds with Hunt? It was contended that John 
Ford was the only other writer who had treated incest with 
the same detail,®* and it was claimed that no lady had yet 
lifted the story of Rimini up without immediately throwing 
it down in disgust.* 

It was this alleged pornographic quality of much of Hunt’s 
writing against which the lances of his critics were most assid- 
uously leveled. Lockhart claimed that it was not because of 
his political radicalism that Hunt was so disgusting, nor 
becatisé of his “paid panderism to the vilest passions of that 
mob of which he is himself a firebrand,’’** nor again, to that 
“leprous crust of self-conceit with which his whole moral 
béing is indurated,” nor still further, to that “loathsome 
vulgarity which constantly clings round him like a vermined 
garment from St. Giles,”®* but because of “the odious and un- 
natural harlotry of his polluted muse. . . We were the first,” 
brags Lockhart, 
to brand with a burning iron the false face of this kept-mistress of a 
demoralizing incendiary. . . . We denounced to the execration of the 
people of England, the man who had dared to write from the solitude 
of a cell, whose’ walls ought to have heard only the sighs of contrition 
and repentance, a lewd tale of incest, adultery, and murder, in which 
violation of Nature herself. was wept over, palliated, justified, and held 


up to imitation, and the violators themselves worshipped as holy mar- 
tyrs.%8 “a 


And then Lockhart points out, that the result of all these 
efforts on his.own part has been to cause Huni’s sins to re- 
bound on his own head, so that. now he suffers the accusation 
“of being himself guilty of those crimes which he had justi- 


* Blackwoods, 1817; II, 38. ™ Blackwoods, 1817; 201. 
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fied in others!”** But worse yet, Lockhart called Hunt “the 
most irresistible knight-errant erotic now extant.”** Ail 
through the poems of Rimini Hunt seems to imagine that he is 
writing a mere ordinary love story and “this he is determined 
to do with all the lightness and grace and jauntiness of which 
his muse is capable.’** Every other poet had treated this story 
with horror and had given to the incest a color which tends 
to make it seem unnatural but Hunt “has ushered in the fatal 
espousal of Francesca with all the glee and merriment of an 
ordinary wedding.’”®** But Rimini is not the only work attack- 
ed for faults. “The glittering and rancid obscenitiés which 
float on the surface of Hunt’s Hippocrene,’® and the :“ineffec- 
tual immorality” in that “abortion of his prostituted muse/’”** 
the Florentine Lovers, come in for their share of abuse. Lock- 
hart and the other critics, who held similar views with him, 
did not feel that any Cockney had the privilege to write about 
love. It was “gross impertinence’”® for love “is a tender affair 
between a lady and a gentleman; whereas, King Leigh and:his 
subjects imagine it to:-be merely a congress between a male 
and a female.”*® In this case, as usual, Lockhart, after writ- 
ing the above, exploded into personal invective : 

We have no doubt that Leigh supposes that he can make love ; not he 
—any more than he can write grammar. . However . . . any Cock- 
ney that writes about love deserves to be kicked, that is the short and 


long of the matter, and there is no occasion to say a single word more 
on the subject.1° 


When Hunt wrote, “You sia know by his lips that he could 
love well,” Blackwoods found such a statement “effeminate, 
Cockneyish, and Sporus-like in a male writer.”*°° And this 
portion of the review concludes ; 

If Leigh Hunt be indeed an unfortunate woman, disguised in yel- 


low breeches, this slaver about lips may be excusable; but if he really 
be of the sex assumed, nothing can be more loathsome,1 


It can easily be seen by the fair minded student that this 
fuss and pother about vulgarity was the same old charge that 
“ Blackwoods, 1818; III, 453. “f Blackwoods, 1822; XII, 775. 
* Blackwoods, 1822; XII, 775. _ - ” Ibid. 
* Blackwoods, 1818; II, 194. ™ Ibid. 
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has always been brought by the conservatives in every field 
of life against the reformers and the progressives—against 
those who branch out along new lines of thought or endeavour. 
Those who were most emphatic in their attempts to fasten this 
stigma upon Hunt forgot that their idols Pope and Johnson 
could have been charged with almost the same thing, and Lock- 
hart and his group overlooked the fact entirely that Byron, 
whom they forgave because of his championship of the Neo- 
classicists, was a great deal more guilty of the very thing 
that they found fault with in Hunt. One finds upon investi- 
gation, it must be added, that the very men who brought these 
indictments were in most cases far guiltier than their victims. 
It was a dissolute and licentious age—far more so than the 
lay man suspects and those who posed as most virtuous were 
too often nearer the nadir of morality. 

These then were the counts in the indictment against Leigh 
Hunt: he did not move in a properly enlightened circle of aris- 
tocracy and erudition; he did not revere the established order 
of government, religion and literature; he did not act and 
write with the propriety and good taste so precious to the 
conservative English: and he did not always employ a lucid 
vehicle for the expression of his ideas. So much for the 
unfavorable criticism of Hunt. He was not without honor 
in his own country ; there were some discerning eyes to pierce 
the superficialities which stirred up the Tory journals to 
such indignant wrath. But from the perspective of our later 
day we can look back upon him and upon his group as an 
entirety and measure more dispassionately than any contem- 
poraries could the real contributions which the “King of 
Cockaigne” made to English poetry. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of these was, first, the imaginative and novel manner in 
which he approached his subject matter and with which he 
handled his style, and, second, his extreme sensitiveness to 
valuable influences from the outside of English literature. 

To be sure, he may have been very radical in his ideas on 
versification, but such a radical revolution was just what was 
needed to smother the last struggles of the stiff heroic couplet 
and of “correctness” in poetry. The bustle, gaiety, grace- 
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fulness, conversational tone, and general preference for the 
“description of external objects’”**’ which are to be found in 
the work of Hunt, as well as the “simplicity and directness in 
representing actions and passions in colours true to nature”? 
were healthful in the influence that they exerted. The Edin- 
burgh even goes so far as to say that they remind one 

in many respects, of that pure and glorious style that prevailed among 


us before French models and French rules of criticism were known in 
this country.1°? 


There was a certain richness of language and a picturesque- 
ness of imagination in his work which some of the critics dis- 
cerned’ and a few reviews selected passages which they 
called “exquisite writing,” “of graceful beauty.” His 
radical departures from conventional channels was needed to 
supplement the vivid narrative of Scott, the rich imaginative 
description of Keats, the autobiographical verse of Byron, and 
the correct meters of Southey and Campbell. 

Perhaps, however, the most important gesture that Hunt, 
and his followers, made, was their eclecticism in sources. They 
went back to Elizabethan themes for much of their inspiration 
and they reached out to Greece and Italy and France for a 
large part of their material. Shelley’s translations from 
Euripides, Calderon and Goethe are typical of this thirst for 
exotic material, for which Hunt set the example. It must be 
remembered in this connection that it was Haydon who was 
instrumental in having the Elgin marbles brought to England, 
and Lamb, who was closely associated with the Cockney school 
and recipient of much of the abuse directed against that group, 
who started the revival of interest in Elizabethan drama. 
Likewise the extravagant statement of Keats is of interest 
that he wished “to forget all that had been written in English 
verse since about 1625 and to continue the work of poets who 
had been Italianated” such as Fletcher and the disciples of 
Spenser.** 

To be sure the couplet of Neo-Classical popularity was 
used by Hunt. But an examination of Hunt’s Rimini and 


* Edinburgh, 1816; XXVI, 478. * Quarterly, 1818; XVIII, 324. 
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other work will make it immediately apparent that he did 
more than borrow, he loosened the strait jacket in which the 
couplet had been bound, and allowed it to move freely with a 
new charm and a new promise. But he was not content to 
stop with the past of English Literature. His interest in 
Italy and Lockhart’s decrying of it have already been noted. 
In Rimini the Edinburgh found “the voluptuous pathos of 
Boccaccio” and the “laughing graces” of Ariosto.*°* No 
matter what was thought about the morality of Rimini, it was 
more than once admitted that Hunt had not profaned Dante 
in his treatment of it. 

The passage in Dante, on which the story of Rimini is founded, re- 


mains unimpaired by the English version, and has even received a new 
interest from it.1° 


In passing judgment on Hunt it must be remembered that 
too much can not be expected. His genius was not of a kind 
to bring a great deal of great poetry into immediate full per- 
fection. He was the principal plant in a hot bed where ideas 
first sprouted which had to be transplanted to reach their 
full maturity.*°* These ideas were the first evidences of a 
“second spring’*°** in English poetry and though too many 
of their blossoms were over-sweet at first, they marked the 


dividing point between an old influence and a new tendency. 
He and his 


group of “suburban” poets, with all its faults, formed the watershed 
where old influences died out and new streams of influence flowed down 
into the later Nineteenth Century.1°§ 


It is an interesting problem for some investigator to determine 
how much the pre-Raphaelites and Tennyson owed to him. 
His worst poetry was somewhat shocking, to be sure; but his 
best work had an extended influence and some of it holds a 
lasting place in popularity. He had foibles and idiosyncrasies, 
yes, but without doubt he was outgrowing them, as Keats even- 
tually did, when The Quarterly and Blackwoods fossilized 
these peculiarities by holding them up to view and attracting 


*% Edinburgh, 1816; XXVI, 478. ™ Pierce: Currents and Eddies, 183. 
1 Ibid. 8 Thid., 182. 
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attention to them. There were certain rays of the Romantic 
sunrise earlier than this movement, but a great part of the 


real dawn may be found in the writing of Hunt and his 
Cockney school. 








































REPARATIONS AND THE BANK FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


R. S. SMITH 
Duke University 

ISMARCK, viewing the economic disturbances induced 

by the payment of the French indemnity, is reputed 
to have said, ‘““Next time I shall take good care to pay an in- 
demnity, not to receive one.” Undoubtedly apocryphal, the 
story nevertheless prompts one seriously to consider whether 
the present game of extracting wealth from the state which 
the Iron Chancellor created, is really worth the candle. Even 
the existing Hague Agreement may not be a “settlement” 
and the world may see no end of international financial par- 
leys on reparations and intergovernmental debts. On the 
other hand, there is the possibility that the World Bank, the 
creature of the last reparations conference, may be, like the 
international organizations set up by the Treaty of Versailles, 
an institution of paramount and permanent value to all the 
nations of the world. 

Where “World Court” is sufficient as a synonym for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, “World Bank” 
will pass as a convenient substitute for the longer, official 
title of the new institution, the Bank for International Set- 
tlements. A vital part of the Young Plan for settling Ger- 
man reparation problems, the Bank cannot be understood 
without some acquaintance with previous plans for fixing 
Germany’s obligations to her former enemies. The Young 
Plan is called a “complete and final’ adjustment of the rep- 
arations problem, which is a tacit admission that the “settle- 
ments” of the first decade following the Peace were not set- 
tlements, but financial blunders on an international scale. 

In the Treaty of Versailles Germany acknowledged her 
liability “for all damages done to the civilian population of 
the Allies and their property by the aggression of Germany, 
by land, by sea and from the air.” No one could estimate, in 
1919, what the final bill for damages would be, but pending 
the decision of the Reparations Commission, which was es- 
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tablished by the Treaty, Germany was given the task of pay- 
ing to the Allies twenty billion gold marks before May 1, 1921. 
About one-fourth of this amount—something over one bil- 
lion dollars—was paid prior to May, 1921, when the decision 
of the Reparations Commission regarding the total liability 
was announced. This was the so-called “London Settlement,” 
in which the German debt was fixed at 132 billion gold marks, 
plus four billion gold marks representing the Belgian debt 
to the Allies. 

The evidence of Germany’s indebtedness was three series 
of bonds, delivered to the Reparations Commission and is- 
suable to the creditor nations, for the most part at the dis- 
cretion of the Commission. However, there was decided in- 
dependently a schedule of yearly payments to be made by 
Germany, namely, two billion gold marks, plus a sum equiva- 
lent to 26% of her exports. By a loss of gold, by the sale of 
paper marks, by services, by deliveries in kind, and by the 
surrender of bills of exchange, Germany made an effort to 
meet this obligation. Yet, in the midst of internal financial 
chaos, revealed to the world in the spectacular “flight of the 
mark,” the Reparations Commission declared Germany in 
default in December, 1922. This was the signal for the 
French and Belgian occupation of the Ruhr, in an effort to 
gain by force what could not be obtained by orderly financial 
procedure. 

Secretary Hughes in his New Haven speech of Decem- 
ber, 29, 1922, urged an international financial conference to 
make a new adjustment of reparations, and to restore Ger- 
many, economically. Lacking the support of England, and 
the United States as well, in their Ruhr occupation, France 
and Belgium accepted this proposal, and the result was the 
Dawes Plan, published as the Report of the Committee which 
met in Paris, in 1924, under the leadership of Charles G. 
Dawes. In essence, this Plan stipulated sums which were 
to be raised in Germany by taxation, provided they could be 
raised without disturbing Germany’s industry and currency; 
and, furthermore, the transference of these sums to the cred- 
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itor governments, provided it could be done without unsettling 
the exchanges. 

From 1924 to 1928 the yearly payments under the Dawes 
Plan were less than two billion gold marks; 1928-1929 was 
the first “standard” year, and the standard yearly payments 
were to be two and one-half billion gold marks, plus an addi- 
tional sum based upon an “index of prosperity.” 

For the first time, officially, the “transfer problem” was 
recognized. As the Committee of Experts said, “The funds 
raised and transferred to the Allies on reparation account 
can not, in the long run, exceed the sums which the balance of 
payments makes it possible to transfer without currency and 
budget instability ensuing.” Under the Reparations Com- 
mission a new Transfer Committee was established to pro- 
tect the German exchange; barring the proceeds from for- 
eign loans and deliveries in kind, the “cash” payments of 
Germany could only be the amount represented by the excess 
of her exports and services rendered over her imports and 
services received. This is important, because no plan of “set- 
tlement,” even that which includes the World Bank, can over- 
look the only orderly mechanism by which indemnity payments 
can be made. 

The Dawes Committee was expressly forbidden to fix the 
total sum which Germany should pay. As far as the Com- 
mittee was concerned, the amount which they found Germany 
capable of paying each year might constitute a perpetual 
tribute. However, they indicated that the arrangement they 
made was “so framed as to facilitate a final and compre- 
hensive agreement as to all the problems of reparations and 
connected questions as soon as circumstances make this pos- 
sible.” 

To the fact of the indeterminateness of the Dawes Plan 
annuities was added another serious defect, the continuance 
of foreign supervision of German economy through the Rep- 
arations Commission, with its headquarters in Berlin. The 
initiative to remedy. this undesirable condition was taken by 
Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General for Reparations, who 
said in his Annual Report, on December 10, 1927: 
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As time goes on, and practical experience accumulates, it becomes 
always clearer and clearer that neither the reparation problem, nor the 
other problems depending upon it, will be finally solved until Germany 
has been given a definite task to perform on her own responsibility, 
without foreign supervision and without transfer protection.” 


Following conferences which took place during the meet- 
ings of the Assembly of the League of Nations, in September, 
1928, the Allied and German governments agreed to a revi- 
sion of the existing reparation plan and signed terms of ref- 
erence. It was not until the ninth of the next January that 
fourteen experts, twelve of whom were the choices of six 
governments, respectively, met in Paris. Two Americans, 
Mr. Owen D. Young, who had been a member of the Dawes 
Committee and for a time Agent-General for Reparations, 
and Mr. J. P. Morgan were invited and jointly appointed 
to participate in the conference by the Reparations Commis- 
sion and the German government. Mr. Young was elected 
Chairman of the conference, and the report which the ex- 
perts made on June 7, 1929, has since been known as the 
“Young Plan.” The sixth section of this detailed document 
explains the reasons for proposing an international bank, and 
Annex I to the Report is entitled, “Suggested Outline for the 
Organization of the Bank for International Settlements.” 

The Young Report and its plan for a world bank did not 
escape the political vicissitudes which inevitably threaten the 
life of any international proposal drawn up by experts. The 
plenipotentiaries of the six principal powers met at The 
Hague in August. The fight which became famous there 
because of the intractable position of the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer mainly concerned the distribution of the 
payments to be received from Germany, England insisting on 
the maintenance of the so-called “Spa percentages.” Agree- 
ment was finally reached and it was stipulated that Germany 
should pay only the Young Plan annuities as of September 1, 
1929. 

The Young Plan suggested an Organizing Committee as 
the instrumentality for drawing up the charter and statutes 
of the proposed bank and for getting it under way. Accord- 
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ingly, a committee was appointed by the interested govern- 
ments, and this second group of experts began their delibera- 
tions at Baden-Baden, Germany, in October. Two Amer- 
icans were appointed to this Committee, Mr. Jackson E. Rey- 
nolds, president of the First National Bank of New York, 
and Mr. Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. Mr. Reynolds was ultimately chosen 
Chairman. 

At several points during the deliberations differences of 
opinion threatened to break up the conference and wreck the 
plan for an international bank. Finally, on November 14, 
three instruments, a charter, a trust deed, and statutes of the 
Bank were signed by the delegates, excepting those of Bel- 
gium,’ who resented the selection of Basel, Switzerland, as 
the seat of the Bank, in preference to Brussels. These three 
instruments were among the documents laid before the pleni- 
potentiaries of nineteen powers who met at The Hague in 
January, 1930, at a conference called to settle non-German as 
well as German reparation problems. 

Two important issues in connection with the Young Plan 
disturbed the calm of the proceedings at The Hague. The 
first of these presents a striking illustration of how the actions 
of “isolated” America can change the course of international 
events. The text of the recent German-American debt settle- 
ment was circulated among the delegates. In the first place 
this caused a revision of the Young Plan in order to eliminate 
its provision that payments to America should be made 
through the new international bank. But Germany, in a 
protocol to the agreements signed at The Hague, while recog- 
nizing the American settlement as a binding obligation, 
pledges herself never to continue payments to the United 
States if and whenever a moratorium has been granted to 
her on the Young Plan annuities. 

The American settlement was, in the second place, a start- 
ing point for the discussion of the vital question of sanctions, 
for in the German-American agreement it is written that the 
United States regards the German debt as an ordinary obli- 


* Belgium became signatory on November 16. 
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gation, and relies only upon Germany’s good faith for its pay- 
ment. This principle Germany wished to incorporate into 
the Young Plan, but was unable to overcome the momentum 
of the French demands for “security.” It now stands that 
any creditor nation shall have the right to exercise the sanc- 
tions provided by the Treaty of Versailles, if Germany is 
declared in default by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The Protocol of The Hague, including twenty-six 
separate documents, was finally signed on January 20, and 
upon its ratification by the governments signatory thereto, 
the Young Plan will go into effect and the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements will begin to function as the agency for 
reparation payments. 

The salient provisions of the Young Plan need to be 
known as a background to a discussion of the Bank. This 
Plan establishes a definite schedule of payments which Ger- 
many shall make over a period of fifty-eight and one-half 
years (from September, 1929 to March, 1988). The annuity 
for the first full year (1930-31) is 1,707,000,000 Reichs- 
marks. The annuities increase gradually during the first 
thirty-seven years and in 1965-66 the annuity is 2,428,000,000 
Reichsmarks. Thereafter the yearly annuities decrease and 
the average for the last twenty-two years is about 1,110,000,- 
000 Reichsmarks. 

These annuities are divided, in the first period of thirty- 
seven years, into two categories, namely, postponable and 
non-postponable, the latter being a constant annuity of 600 
million Reichsmarks. In regard to the former, the postpon- 
able annuities, it is stipulated that the “German government 
by giving at least ninety days previous notice shall have the 
right to suspend for a maximum of two years from its due 
date all or part of the transfer of that part of the annuity 
described as postponable.” If relief from transfer of the 
annuity of one year is granted, the next year’s annuity can- 
not be postponed more than one year, unless and until the 
first year’s annuity has been full paid. 

The non-postponable annuity is that part of the repara- 
tion payments which is subject to “commercialization” and 
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“mobilization,” excepting that part of it which will be re- 
quired for service on the Dawes Loan of 1924. “Certain gov- 
ernments,” the Young Report said, “are known to attach par- 
ticular importance to the possibility of raising money by the 
issue to the public of bonds representing the capitalization 
of the unconditional portion of the annuity (‘mobilizaton’).” 
The Bank for International Settlements is to be the agent 
for these related functions of mobilization and commercial- 
ization of the German debt. 

The sixth section of the Young Report begins with this 
significant paragraph, which explains the principal purpose 
of the Bank in its relation to reparations: 

A general plan for a complete and final settlement of the repara- 
tion problem, being primarily financial in character, involves the per- 
formance of certain banking functions at one or more points in the 
sequence between initial payment of the annuities and the final distri- 
bution of the funds. A banking institution designed to meet these 
requirements justifies and makes logical the liquidation of all political 
controls and provides instead machinery essentially commercial and 
financial in character, which carries with it all the support and at the 
same time all the responsibilities that economic engagements imply. 
The process of removing the reparation problem from the political to 
the financial sphere which was begun in the Dawes Plan will thus be 
carried a step further. 


An estimate of the general place of the Bank in interna- 
tional financial organization may be made by examining at 
this point the actual organization and structure of the insti- 
tution. 

As the Bank will be domiciled in Basel, the charter is a 
grant from the Swiss government, since Switzerland “entered 
into a treaty [the trust agreement] with the inviting powers 
whereby Switzerland has agreed to grant a charter for the 
purpose of incorporating the said bank and not to repeal, 
amend, or supplement said charter excepting on agreement 
with the said inviting powers.” Switzerland exempts the 
bank from several important categories of taxation, including 
taxes on the deposites of governments which arise from rep- 
aration transactions; and the statutes of the Bank are de- 
clared “valid and operative notwithstanding any inconsistency 
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therewith in the provision of any present or future law relat- 
ing to corporations.” Switzerland only reserves the right to 
amend the charter if amendments are made to specific articles 
of the statutes which define the functions of the Bank. The 
utmost freedom in operation and immunity from interference 
is granted by Switzerland, and arbitration is provided for in 
case of disputes with the Bank. 

The trust deed, or trust agreement, is a document in which 
the governments appoint the Bank their sole trustee in connec- 
tion with reparation payments coming from Germany, and in 
which also the Bank accepts that obligation. The nineteen 
articles of the trust deed describe minutely the procedure for 
winding up the accounts of the Agent-General for Repara- 
tions and transferring to the Bank all the funds, records and 
other devices for receiving and administering payments on 
account of reparations. 

The statutes of the Bank are divided into seven chapters, 
which deal respectively with (a) name, place and object, (b) 
capital, (c) powers, (d) management, (e) general meetings, 
(f) accounts and profits, (g) general provisions. 

The Bank of International Settlements, with its registered 
office at Basel, is established “to promote the codperation of 
central banks and to provide additional facilities for interna- 
tional financial operations; and to act as trustee or agent in 
regard to international financial settlements entrusted to it 
under agreements with parties concerned.” Only in the sec- 
ond place is it specifically stated that the Bank “shall receive, 
administer and distribute the annuities paid by Germany 
under the plan; shall supervise and assist in the commercial- 
ization and mobilization of certain portions of the aforesaid 
annuities ; and shall perform such services in connection with 
the payment of German reparations and the international set-~ 
tlements connected therewith as may be agreed upon by the 
bank with the governments concerned.” 

The authorized capital of the Bank is 500,000,000 Swiss 
francs (nearly $100,000,000) divided into 200,000 shares, 
25% to be paid in and the remainder callable at three months 
notice. The Bank may begin business when 112,000 shares 
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have been subscribed. This provision is unimportant, as sub- 
scriptions have been guaranteed by central banks and other 
financial groups in the seven countries most concerned in the 
Plan: to wit, the central banks of Belgium, England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, a group of financiers acting in place of 
the Bank of Japan, and for the United States, the House of 
Morgan, the First National Bank of New York and the First 
National Bank of Chicago, acting instead of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

Fifty-six per cent of the capital of the Bank will thus be 
held by these seven banks and financial groups. The remaining 
shares will be issued in other countries, although not more 
than 8,000 shares will be offered in any one such country, and 
preference will be given to the countries interested in repara- 
tions and to countries whose currency satisfies the require- 
ments of the gold or gold exchange standard. Furthermore, 
in extending invitation to subscribe to the capital of the Bank 
“consideration shall be given by the board of directors to the 
desirability of associating with the Bank the largest possible 
number of central banks.” This is significant in view of the 
contemplated achievement of the Bank in non-reparation 
activities ; the idea of a central bank or clearing house for all 
national, central banks is inherent in the Plan. 

Ownership of the stock of the Bank does not carry with 
it the right of voting. An important provision of the statutes 
is that the right of representation and voting in the general 
meetings of the Bank is vested in the central banks, or their 
nominees, in proportion to the number of shares issued in 
their respective countries. The central banks are allowed to 
sell whatever shares they acquire to the public, and also may 
issue to the public certificates against such shares owned by 
them; but in any case the right of representation and voting 
temains with the central banking institutions. 

The powers of the Bank are its “permissive” functions 
which are to be distinguished from functions which are “pro- 
hibited.” It may be well to mention first what the Bank may 
not do: 

a. issue notes payable to bearer at sight; 
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b. “accept” bills of exchange; 

c. make advances to governments ; 

d. open current (demand) accounts in the name of gov- 
ernments ; 

e. acquire a predominant interest in any business; 

f. make extensive investments in real estate. 


It is important to notice that this will not be a bank of issue, 
and consequently cannot be the instigator of currency inflation. 
The other prohibitions are designed to keep the Bank from 
assuming strong political ties, and to remove it from fields 
which would normally be claimed as the province of central 
banks in various countries. 

The Young Report said: 


In the natural course of development it is to be expected that the 
Bank will in time become an organization, not simply, or even pre- 
dominantly, concerned with the handling of reparations, but also the 
furnishing to the world of international commerce and finance impor- 
tant facilities hitherto lacking. Especially it is to be hoped that it 
will become an increasingly close and valuable link in the codperation 
of central banking institutions generally—a codperation essential to 
the continuing stability of the world’s credit structure 


Hence, the permissive functions of the Bank are wide in 
scope, covering practically every field of ordinary commercial 
banking. It may buy and sell gold on its own account, accept 
the custody of gold for the account of central banks, borrow 
from, and lend to, central banks, discount and sell bills of 
exchange and short-term obligations of prime liquidity, open 
current and deposit accounts with central banks, open de- 
posit (time) accounts with governments, act as correspondent 
for any central bank and arrange for any central bank to act 
as its agent or correspondent. Yet in exercising these func- 
tions there is ample protection of the interests of every coun- 
try and central banking institution. The statutes recognize 
that “before any financial operation is carried out by or in 
behalf of the bank on a given market or in a given currency, 
the board shall afford to the central bank or central banks an 
opportunity to dissent.” Disapproval of one central bank is 
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sufficient to check the proposed operation of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements. 

Undoubtedly, the functions of the Bank most immediately 
important are those connected with reparations. Several 
technical considerations, particularly the problem of mobiliza- 
tion and commercialization, led the experts to devise this in- 
stitution for executing the reparations plan, apart from the 
general desirability of the Bank as a permanent, international 
institution. Following the outlines of the Report, the trust 
deed expresses precisely the manner in which the Bank is to 
handle reparation payments. Germany will deliver to the 
Bank a certificate of indebtedness, with coupons attached, 
representing the yearly annuities demanded of her. Each 
coupon will be divided into two parts, one representing the 
postponable and the other the non-postponable portion of the 
several annuities. The non-postponable annuities are indi- 
rectly obligations of the German Railway Company, in lieu 
of the removal of the mortgage placed upon it by the Dawes 
Plan. Consequently, the Bank also will hold “until the same 
be duly discharged the certificate issued and delivered by the 
German Railway Company in acknowledgment of its liabil- 
ity pursuant to the terms of the plan.” 

The Bank will acknowledge receipt of payments from Ger- 
many, on behalf of the creditor nations, in this wise: “At the 
end of each annuity year, when the trustee has received from 
the German government the sums due that year in accordance 
with the plan, the trustee shall surrender to the German gov- 
ernment the coupon of the certificate of the German govern- 
ment which corresponds to the payments of the year in ques- 
tion.” Normally, the Bank will credit the accounts of gov- 
ernments in proportion to their shares in each annuity com- 
ing from Germany. 

A word may be said about deliveries in kind. Though a 
large part of the Dawes Plan, they are to be discontinued in 
the new plan after a period of ten years. Meanwhile, the 
Bank is to accept credits in Reichsmarks at the Reichsbank, 
which may be used by the creditor nations for the purchase 
of goods or the acquiring of securities within Germany. Un- 
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der the Young Plan this provision is the only regular one for 
payment by Germany in her own currency. All other pay- 
ments have to be made in foreign currencies. Germany gave 
up, whether wisely or not, the transfer protection of the 
Dawes Plan for the sake of having internal Allied control 
removed. 

“Commercialization” is—in the words of the Report— 
assimilation of the German obligation as closely as possible to 
an ordinary commercial debt. Practically, this is done by the 
device of the certificate of indebtedness already mentioned. 
Then the experts ruled that “upon the request of all or of 
any of the creditor governments, the Bank, as trustee, if it 
considers such a course opportune, has the right to require 
the creation of, and the German government is obligated to 
create, issuable bonds representing the capitalization of any 
part of the portion of the annuity coupons not subject to post- 
ponement.” This is the feature called “mobilization.” Briefly, 
bonds representing the capitalized value of all, or a part of, 
the non-postponable reparation payments due any one country 
_ may be created and surrendered to that country in fulfilment 
of part of the German obligation to it. Service on these bonds 
and amortization will be met through the Bank. Further- 
more, any government has the right to exchange any bonds 
so issued for its own securities, thus retiring at once a por- 
tion of its own national debt. 

Actually, the Bank will probably sell the bonds and credit 
the Allied governments proportionately. The first bond issue 
is already provided for, as the Protocol signed at The Hague 
stipulated that as soon as the Plan is ratified the Bank shall 
proceed to offer $300,000,000 worth of bonds simultaneously 
on the markets of England, France, Germany and the United 
States, though one-third of this amount will constitute a di- 
rect loan toGermany. The maximum amount of bonds which 
could be supported by this thirty-seven year annuity of 660 
million marks (actually a little less, since this amount includes 
service on the Dawes Loan bonds) is about $2,000,000,000. 

The administration of the Bank is vested in a Board of 
Directors, the maximum size of which is twenty-five members, 
constituted as follows: 
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a. Seven ex-officio directors, who are the governors of 
the central banks, or their nominees; 

b. Seven persons representing finance, industry or com- 
merce, appointed by the governors of the seven central banks, 
and having the nationality of the governors who appoint 
them; 

c. Two persons appointed by the governor of the Bank 
of France and the president of the Reichsbank, respectively, 
during the period of reparation payments; 

d. Nine persons elected by the directors already desig- 
nated, from a list of four names each, submitted by the gov- 
ernors of each of the central banks not included in the orig- 
inal seven. 

Here we may note a provision of the statutes inserted in 
anticipation (it may reasonably be supposed) of the probable 
American attitude. Article 28 reads, in part: “If for any 
reason the governor of any of the seven institutions above 
mentioned is unable or unwilling to serve as a director or to 
appoint a substitute nominee . . . the governors of the other 
institutions referred to, or a majority of them, may invite to 
become members of the board two nationals of the country of 
the governor in question, not objected to by the central bank 
of that country.” This provision has already been applied. 
Mr. Gates W. McGarrah, Federal Reserve Agent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, and Mr. Leon Fraser, a 
New York attorney and formerly general counsel for the 
Dawes Plan, have been chosen to represent the United States 
on the board of directors and have accepted their appoint- 
ments. On April 22, Mr. McGarrah was elected President 
of the Bank of International Settlements, at a meeting of 
directors, in Basel. 

The annual general meeting of the Bank will not be a 
stockholders’ meeting, but a meeting of the nominees of cen- 
tral banks, who alone have voting power. They will approve 
the annual report, make appropriations to reserve funds, de- 
clare dividends and elect auditors. Extraordinary meetings 
may be summoned to amend the statutes, increase or decrease 
the capital or to liquidate the Bank. An interesting provision 
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is the minute regulations in regard to the distribution of the 
Bank’s profits. The first charge upon net profits is the pay- 
ment of 5% to the legal reserve fund, until it shall equal 10% 
of the paid-in capital. Thereafter will be met a cumulative 
dividend of 6%. If there is a residue, 20% of it may be 
used to pay an additional dividend, not exceeding 6%, or it 
may be placed in a dividend reserve. One-half of the re- 
mainder shall be paid into the general reserve until that fund 
equals the paid-in-capital. Thereafter, 40%, 30%, 20% and 
10% of such a remainder is to be paid into the general re- 
serve until it equals, respectively, two, three, four, and five 
times the capital. After payments have been made to the 
general reserve, 25% of the remainder shall be placed in a 
special fund to be used in meeting part of the last twenty-two 
annuities, provided Germany shall make a long-term deposit 
with the Bank of not less than 400,000,000 gold marks. The 
other 75% is to be distributed to the governments and cen- 
tral banks in proportion to their long-term deposits with the 
Bank. 

Other articles of the statutes provide for the filling of va- 
cancies, salaries, expenses and similar details of operation. 
There are general provisions which deal with amending the 
statutes and prescribe a formula for settling disputes which 
may arise between the Bank and any central bank, institu- 
tion, or shareholder. 

It is said that the idea of an international banking insti- 
tution goes back to 1906, and was originally the scheme of 
Luigi Luzzatti, a finance minister of Italy. In 1914, Mr. 
Faithfull Begg presented a project for such a bank to the 
International Chamber of Commerce. At the Paris Confer- 
ence in 1929, the leading contribution to the Experts’ plan 
for the Bank was made by England’s representative, Lord 
Revelstoke, who died during the course of the conference. 
The proposal of the Young Committee was striking, but did 
not involve a wholly novel idea. 

The new bank proposed for the nations has not escaped 
unfavorable criticism, even at the hands of those who cannot 
be accused of chauvinistic or nationalist prejudice. The Ex- 
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perts’ Report said in one place: “in so far as the task of trans- 
ferring into foreign currencies involved, besides a restriction 
of imports, an extension of German export trade, we envis- 
aged the possibility of a financial institution that should be 
prepared to promote the increase of world trade by financing 
projects, particularly in underdeveloped countries, which 
might otherwise not be attempted through ordinary existing 
channels.” Such an able economist as Gustav Cassel is sceptic 
on this score, as well as in regard to practically every other 
feature of the Bank’s business which is supposed to be an 
advantage to the world. He doubts that the Bank can do 
anything to improve the world’s production and trade, and 
points out that increasing the exports of Germany will meet 
with the opposition of other countries, naturally inclined to 
safeguard their colonial markets for their own mercantile 
interests. 

Again, the Young Report declared: “As a stabilizing fac- 
tor in the foreign exchanges its advantages are obvious; and 
if in due time the arrangements provided for an international 
settlement fund are put into effective operation, the Bank 
should go far to eliminate the costs and risks now incurred 
in the shipping and re-shipping of gold.” While there is 
by no means consensus of opinion that an international gold 
settlement fund is desirable, there is able argument for such 
an institution as a possible device for ameliorating the short- 
age of gold which is thought to be a problem facing the whole 
world. For instance, Mr. Felix Mlynarski, governor of the 
Bank of Poland, supports the principle emphatically in a 
recent book, Gold and the Central Banks. 

Mlynarski says: “Seasonal gold movements cause nu- 
merous and repeated shipments of gold, as expensive as they 
are unnecessary. If a clearing system could be devised, sea- 
sonal shipments of gold could be dispensed with.” A sale of 
gold should not always be identical with a physical shipment 
of the precious metal; only transfers for balances of a per- 
manent nature should be made. “This task could be performed 
by gold clearings, based upon the relative stabilization of a 
new system of gold points established by an understanding 
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among central banks.” Presumably, the gold points would 
be narrowed, so that a relatively slight weakening of the ex- 
changes would bring about, not a shipment of gold, but a 
revision of debits and credits in the accounts of central banks 
on the books of the Bank for International Settlements. 

On the other hand, Mr. Alfred Lansburgh, a German 
financial writer, denounces as vicious and dangerous the no- 
tion of international gold clearing, and asserts that the Young 
Committee’s plan to avoid shipments of gold by mere trans- 
fers of national gold deposits from one international bank 
account to another would have disastrous effects. His argu- 
ment is that relatively slight exchange weakening would cause 
too frequent “rebookings” of gold at the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements; that central banks would resort to the 
discount-rate device for controlling credit, frequently and un- 
predictably, since there would be no flow of gold with the 
consequent expansion of currency through increase of re- 
serves; and that this would work immeasurable harm on in- 
dustry and trade. 

As yet, the United States has remained conspicuously 
aloof from this new opportunity to enter an “entangling al- 
liance.” Mr. Young and Mr. Morgan returned to the United 
States in June, convinced that the new Bank was the out- 
standing achievement of the experts who drew up the Paris 
Settlement. They conferred with President Hoover and Sec- 
retary Stimson, trying to persuade them of the desirability 
of American participation, through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, in the Bank for International Settlements. The adverse 
official decision, justified on grounds of tradition and disap- 
proval of the Treaty of Versailles, was seen by some bankers 
prominent in international finance as a cause for the loss of 
prestige by the Federal Reserve System. 

The official American position is couched in these words: 


While we look with interest and sympathy upon the efforts being 
made by the Committee of Experts to suggest a solution and a settle- 
ment of the vexing question of German reparations, this government 
does not desire to have any American official, directly or indirectly, par- 
ticipate in the collection of German reparations through the agency of 
this bank or otherwise. 
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Ever since the close of the war the American government has con- 
sistently taken this position; it has never accepted membership on the 
Reparations Commission ; it declined to join the Allied Powers in the 
confiscation of the sequestered German property and the application of 
that property to its war claims... . 

It does not now wish to take any step which would indicate a re- 
versal of that attitude and for that reason it will not permit any officials 
of the Federal Reserve System either to themselves serve or to select 
American representatives as members of the proposed International 
Bank. 


The same view, with less reason and more jingoism, has: 
been repeatedly expressed by Representative L. T. McFad- 
den, Chairman of.the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, who is convinced that America received “with a feel- 
ing of relief” the announcement of President Hoover that the 
United States would not participate in the Bank. It may be 
that the United States is losing an important opportunity to 
cooperate with the central banks of the world in bringing 
about important financial reconstruction. No alarmist has 
yet suggested that Europe may soon abolish the gold stand- 
ard; but the effects of such an action, certainly not inconceiv- 
able, upon a nation possessing one-half of the world’s mone- 
tary gold, would be irreparable. At present, the Bank for 
International Settlements appears to be a laudable and useful 
addition to the post-war institutions capable of promoting in- 
ternational understanding and codperation, which are the 
bases of peace. 














THE FANTASTIC SHORT STORY IN FRANCE 


JAMES B. THARP 
Ohio State University 


I 


T IS interesting to note how some of the best known 

French writers of tales, in the days when the short story 
was just emerging and taking form, were infatuated in their 
formative youth with the mysterious, the monstrous, and the 
miraculous. Charles Nodier as a child was passionately fond 
of fairy tales and ghost stories. The superstitious peasants of 
Berry filled the tender mind of George Sand with a liking for 
the mysterious and the marvelous. Balzac’s mother gave him 
a taste for fantastic reading and he was a student all his life of 
the occult sciences of phrenology, telepathy, mesmerism, and 
somnambulism. Gautier’s early thoughts were full of magic 
witchcraft, dreams and mysterious powers. Mérimée, a mat- 
ter-of-fact man, with no natural tendency to the supernatural, 
always evinced a great interest in superstitions, hallucinations, 
and dreams.’ 

This list of young mystery-lovers could be prolonged al- 
most indefinitely. One thinks of Flaubert and Maupassant 
hanging on the words of Norman peasants and fishermen. 
Barbey d’Aurevilly’s biographer describes a scene in which 
little Jules’ grandmother related to a group of pale children 
a tale of the Chouan War, or one about some local supersti- 
tion—a haunted house, a terrifying miracle, a murder, or 
some such agonizing experience. One thinks of Anatole Le 
Braz and Pierre Mille in mystic Brittany, and of charming 
little Pierre Noziére who caused the grown-up Anatole France 
to hold that the supernatural fills an essential need of man; 
that in a world of illusion, the unknown world may be real; 
and that unseen beings may be a scientific possibility. 

* Mérimée explained his interest by saying that “The greatest skeptic has his 
moments of superstitious belief, and, under whatever form it may present itself, 
the marvelous finds a chord which thrills in the human heart.” Read Rudwin, 
Maximilian—“The Supernatural in French Literature,” The Open Court, XLI :173- 


176 (1927). Rudwin has published a number of studies of Satanism in Nodier, 
Sand, Balzac, Mérimée, A. France and others, mostly in The Open Court. 
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Three stages may be distinguished in the interpretation 
of facts throughout the ages: the fantastic, the marvelous, and 
the natural. A natural fact is one which submits itself to a 
law of nature, regardless of whether or not that law is known 
to man, so long as it has been established by the commonness 
of recurrence. It is a trait of the human mind to establish 
hitherto unknown laws of nature by basing theories on certain 
series of observed facts. A phenomenon ascribed to a cause 
arising from a product of the human imagination—like fairies, 
demons, angels or gods—belongs to the marvelous. 

A phenomenon is fantastic when its cause is unknown or 
when it is submitted to a hypothesis not yet established or 
commonly known, even though in its literary handling it 
appears natural and real from the evidence of observed detail. 
It does not necessarily follow that fantastic events become 
marvelous on their way to the natural. Many actions in 
human experience and literature have never become natural, 
and the marvelous has been crowded out, except in spots, by 
the coming of reason and the scientific method of thought. 

Critics have confused the terms “fantastic” and “marvel- 
ous” and often both have been called “supernatural.” J. H. 
Retinger wrote in 1909 Le Conte fantastique dans le Roman- 
tisme francais, in which he contents himself with distinguish- 
ing the fantastic from the fairy story. To him the fantastic is 
cruel, savage, fearful, and cold, apart from the serene, poetic, 
graceful, and gentle fairy story. To him Satan, demons, 
witches, sorcerers, enchanters, goblins, ghosts, or tales of hor- 
ror and fear are fantastic; tales about Jehovah, the gods of 
Olympus, fairies, nymphs, dryads, and the miracles of the 
saints are not fantastic. 

Hubert Matthey’s Essai sur le merveilleux dans la litté- 
rature francaise depuis 1800 (1915) treats the marvelous as 
an all-inclusive term of which the fantastic is only a phase. 
He defines his subject: 

We shall call marvelous, fantastic and supernatural those excep- 
tional and unexplained phenomena—either real facts or illusory appear- 
ances—which strike us with their character of rarity and which appear 
to us in contradiction with the ensemble of known laws,—those laws 
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which govern the exterior objective world or the chain of our subjective 
representations of it. It will suffice, most often, that the phenomenon 
appear to us to violate only one of those laws, in order that it merit 


being ranged in the category of the supernatural. (Page 13, writer’s 
translation. ) 


It strikes us that incidents must be of either natural or 
supernatural origin. If the causes are unknown, incidents 
are fantastic, regardless of origin; if the causes are ascribed 
to supernatural agencies invented by man’s imagination, the © 
incidents are marvelous; if the causes may be explained by a 
law of nature, established by its commonness and universality 
of application, even if: it is not thoroughly understood, the 
incidents are natural. 

We may illustrate with the phenomenon of lightning. Its 
reality and force were unquestionable to the ancients; it hap- 
pened again and again when clouds of a certain kind were over 
the earth; it struck tall objects before it did low objects; it 
caused streaks of fire, etc. All this must have been fantastic 
to primitive minds, but presently lightning was explained as 
a weapon of Jupiter or of Jehovah. Its cause was no longer 
fantastic but marvelous. Then Franklin brought lightning 
in a thin trickle down a kite-string and produced a lightning 
flash which was nothing but a tiny spark from an iron key 
to his finger. Lightning was electricity all the time! Even 
now no one knows just what electricity is, but there is no 
doubt that lightning is a natural phenomenon, has always been 
so, and that explanations of it as marvelous were illusions. 

Matthey says that the real “supernatural” is the emotion 
provoked in the mind, be the cause true or false. He insists 
that the “shudder of the marvelous” must be a personal feel- 
ing, even if coming from the recital of some one else’s expe- 
riences; that sudden terror or danger takes us back to blind 
primitive life, peopled with “the marvelous.” Only in the last 
instances does he use “marvelous” to mean imaginary beings: 
his first two terms should read “fantastic.” It is evident that 
no emotion present in a human body could be supernatural; 
but its cause might be. 
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The supernatural cannot be divorced from its causes. Near 
the end of the eighteenth century there was a great vogue in 
England of the terrifying novels of Anne Radcliffe and 
“Monk” Lewis. The Radcliffe scares were always caused by 
real events which were ill-perceived and misinterpreted but al- 
ways explained in the end. This has been called “the explained 
supernatural.” The term isa misnomer. If it is supernatural, 
it cannot be explained by known natural laws; if it can be so 
explained, it is not supernatural. 

Near the end of his book Matthey says “The marvelous 
crystallized into a genre at the moment that the belief in the 
marvelous was disappearing before the tendencies of the posi- 
tive mind.” He admits that this is a paradoxical statement; 
but let us substitute “fantastic” for the first use of “marve- 
lous” and the meaning is clear, no longer a paradox; and rep- 
resents the truth of literary progress. 


II 


One of the earliest writers of stories of the marvelous in 
French literature was Perrault, whose tales of fairies, ogres 
and witches, many of them folk-tales retold, delight French 
children even today. After Perrault the marvelous was hand- 
led again and again, but it took on a didactic tone in the 
eighteenth century and was addressed more to the tastes of the 
aristocracy. 

Jacques Cazotte brought a human touch to the genre in 
1772 with his Le diable amoureux, when he incarnated Satan 
in a woman’s form and made her human enough to be stabbed 
and to be deserted without her knowledge. The real naturali- 
zation of the marvelous took place, however, in Germany short- 
ly after the beginning of the nineteenth century with the “Fan- 
tasy Pieces” of E. T. A. Hoffmann, and came into France in 
1829 with the twenty-volume translation of Loéve-Veimars, 
to be followed at intervals during a half-century by other 
versions and editions. 

Hoffmann was known to the Romantics as a drunkard and 
a neurotic who was afraid of his own creations. Such a model 
could not but inspire the adventure-loving Romantics, always 
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on the search for bizarre, extraordinary, and exotic themes. 
Consequently Charles Nodier, who was rather a pre-Romantic, 
established the distinction of: (1) the “false” fantastic—its 
charm coming from the double credulity of the conteur and the 
reader, as in Perrault; (2) the “vague”—which leaves the 
mind suspended in melancholy, dreamy doubt; and (3) the 
“true” fantastic, which shakes the heart without sacrificing 
reason. Nodier thought that he wrote the “true” fantastic 
and that Hoffmann was “vague.” Subsequent opinion, how- 
ever, has reversed the distinction. 

The rational thinking of the eighteenth century philos- 
ophers began to destroy the marvelous. Hoffmann began to 
make his supernatural causes seem natural, and he soon saw 
that it would be wise to introduce his incidents, make them 
seem as natural as possible, and keep still about causes or at 
least do no more than hint at a plausible hypothesis. It worked 
beautifully, for the naive and credulous thought he was talk- 
ing about fairies and ghosts and liked his stories; other people 
saw how natural he was trying to be and liked that. 

The publication of Hoffmann’s correspondence in 1912 
by Von Miiller reveals the author of Phantasiestiicke as a 
musician who wanted to compose operas but who filled con- 
tracts in the meantime with publishers who were printing his 
pot-boiler stories. Hoffmann may have become so frightened 
at night that his wife had to sit with him as he wrote, but it 
does not follow that he believed afterward what he related. 
Such belief by an author was one of the requirements specified 
by Nodier for a fantastic conteur. 

Gérard de Nerval wrote dreamy tales after Nodier’s man- 
ner, but he had imbued himself with oriental occult mysteries 
since childhood and his later life alternated between literature 
and the insane asylum. La main enchantée and Le monstre 
vert are stories of enchantment and sorcery. His last books 
are curiously mixed with some of the divagations of the insane 
Gérard as the lucid Gérard remembered them. George Sand 
wrote some naive tales and later Anatole France was enough 
of a stylist to use the method ; but no one could think of accus- 
ing France of believing such things. 
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Balzac contributed to the death of the marvelous with his 
realistic method of “look at life and write what you see.” 
Under this method supernatural causes would be bound to 
vanish, for if the realist could not see the causes he would 
not give them. All the more would he refrain from speaking 
of fairies and demons and witches and sorcerers whom no one 
ever saw and who are especially invisible in the bright light 
of day that realism demands. This, however, will not prevent 
realists from writing about real events for which they do not 
know the cause, or for which they propose a hypothetical cause 
not yet established by science, or one that seems plausible and 
within the hopes of scientific discovery. Such a procedure 
produces fantastic stories, and so Matthey is right: that as 
people lost their credulity in the marvelous and demanded 
realism, fantastic stories were written describing realistic 
events which had been observed,—stories which most often 
left the conclusions to be put by the reader according to the 
basis of his credulity. 

The concise method of composition of Mérimée was an 
advantage in writing fantastic stories. When dealing with 
unknowns it is well to use only one hypothesis at a time, limit 
the incidents to a few well-chosen ones which can be kept in 
mind, and make the shock of emotion a short, hard one. Fan- 
tastic novels developing several threads at once soon bring a 
maze of incidents, and repeated shocks of the strong emotions 
that usually accompany the fantastic may dull the receptive 
senses of the reader. Balzac’s detailed discursive method was 
improved on by tales of Mérimée like Djoumane, La chambre 
bleue, Il viccolo di Madama Lucrezia, and Vénus d’Ille. Méri- 
mée treats the subject of prenatal influence in Lokis (1866), a 
story set in Lithuania where “lokis” means “bear”. A preg- 
nant mother who had been mauled by a bear and had lost her 
reason bore a son whose instincts were cruel and savage, who 
was feared by domestic animals and unmolested by wild ani- 
mals. The morning after his marriage his bride was found 
dead with a torn and lacerated throat. Mérimée developed 
here a number of psychic themes, making Lokis one of his 
best fantastic stories. 
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Gautier’s first fantastic tales were romantic and slightly 
Satanic. He was very fond of Hoffmann and wrote a preface 
to Marmier’s translation in 1843 which attempted to break 
down the illusion about Hoffmann’s person. Gautier made 
use of the dream as Mérimée did and was likewise skillful in 
concealing the transition from reality todream. La Cafetiére 
was the dream about a coffee-pot turning into a girl. Le Pied 
de Momie was the account of a dream voyage into ancient 
Egypt conducted by the princess who had originally owned 
the mummy’s foot—now a paper-weight. Arria Marcella 
resuscitated in dream-land the city of Pompeii and its people, 
among them the courtisane, Arria Marcella. In each case the 
sight of some object, just as the dreamer went to sleep, directed 
the course of the dream: a face on the coffee-pot, a queer 
paper-weight, and the impression in lava among the ruins of 
Pompeii left by the breasts of a woman. 

Gautier studied duality in Le Chevalier double, a story of 
northern Knighthood, allegorical like Musset’s Nuit de décem- 
bre and Poe’s William Wilson. In Avatar (1856) his method 
of causing the exchange of souls between a disappointed lover 
and his lost love’s husband smacks something of the marvel- 
ous of demonology, because it was the uttering of a magic 
word which performed the exchange. Gautier became more 
and more realistic, and in Jettatura (1856) he succeeded in 
making the “Evil Eye” superstition of Naples quite real and 
natural. 

Spirite (1865) is Gautier’s great contribution to the psy- 
chic and spiritism of Swedenborg. In his La morte amour- 
euse (1836), which has been called the first short story in form 
in France, there had been apparent resuscitation of the courti- 
sane Clarimonde, but in reality the phantasm was the recur- 
rent nightly dream of a priest who had seen her face first as 
he took his vows and again at her death. “Spirite” is a nun 
who had loved a man secretly during life, but now plans to 
win him for the next world. She assumes his writing hand 
while he is in a trance and dictates her life story. Later 
communion between the two souls grows very close and at the 
man’s death the souls are joined in eternal happiness. 
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The first stories of Poe had been translated in French 
journals nearly twenty years before Lokis and Spirite, and 
Baudelaire, who had felt an affinity for the morbid American 
author, had published his first translation within Poe’s 
lifetime. His translations comprise five volumes, appearing 
from 1856 to 1865. The effect of these stories was immense, 
and with the addition of Baudelaire’s Frenchifying touch, 
Poe has become naturalized in France and many great critics, 
as well as more recent investigators, have written about his 
influence.? Baudelaire himself planned to write some fan- 
tastic stories but he never got beyond his impressionistic Petits 
Poémes en Prose. 

III 


Meanwhile the influence of Hoffmann was not entirely 
dead, for the two Alsatian writers, Erckmann and Chatrian, 
had published some fantastic stories in Strasbourg in 1849 
before they came to Paris to make their literary fortune. Their 
first collection in Paris in 1857, called L’illustre docteur Mat- 
theus, was the first appearance of the simple signature “Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,” and when in 1860 their Contes fantastiques 
was published, the “new author” was hailed as an exponent of 
the newly developing genre. Other collections followed in 
quick succession* but Erckmann-Chatrian soon left the genre 
for novels on the problem of war and peace. 

Erkmann-Chatrian wrote tales of romantic adventure like 
Hughes le loup and Le Trésor du vieux seigneur in which 
the Radcliffian type of “explained ” fantastic abounded. La 
Montre du doyen, L’Esquisse mystérieuse, and L’Oeil invisible 
are tales of murder and violence and have in them something 
of the police novel. La Voleuse d’enfants and L’Araignée 
crabe are pure horror, like the blackest moods of Poe. When 
the Alsatians wrote about demons and enchantments, they 


>See: Gourmont, Remy de,—Promenades littéraires, Series I, 
(Mercure de France, 1904) 
Mauclair, Camille—Le Génie d’Edgar Poe (Michel, 1925) 
Seylaz, Louis,—Edgar Poe et les premiers symbolistes frangais, thése 
(Lausanne, Impr. Concorde, 1923) 
Cambiaire, C. P.—The Influence of E. A. Poe in France, thesis 
(N. Y., Stechert, 1927) 
* Contes de la montagne (1860), Maitre Daniel Rock (1867), Contes des bords 
du Rhin (1862), etc. 
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were very much like Hoffmann in a jovial carefree way. Le 
Bourgmestre en bouteille and Le Chant de la tonne point out 
the enchantments concealed in wine, and La Cométe describes 
the fright of the superstitious peasantry who mistook a lantern 
for the destroying aerolite. Messire Tempus and Le Requiem 
du corbeau are tales of malevolent demons who bewitch and 
mock people. The Contes fantastiques, while far beyond those 
of Nodier in the genre, have not yet completely caught the 
necessary realism to be thoroughly fantastic, and are more 
of the “natural marvelous” of Hoffmann. 

Contemporary with Erckmann-Chatrian, the naval officer 
Henri Riviére, the critic Charles Asselineau, and Charles 
Basset, a prolific novelist of the time, were publishing fantas- 
tic stories inspired largely by Hoffmann. Barbey d’Aurevilly’s 
Les diaboliques (1874) and Une Histoire sans nom (1882) 
are, however, fantastic more in the sound of the titles than in 
fact, for Barbey’s religious zeal was incompatible with realism. 

While all forms of literature seemed rather barren during 
the decade just after the war with Prussia, the succeeding 
decade was extremely rich in all the genres. In a sense the 
modern genre of the fantastic was born in 1880 when Guy de 
Maupassant began to publish. In 1861 Emile Montégut had 
written : 

All the elements of which the fantastic genre is composed are 


material, corporeal, physical; there is not one, taken alone, which is 
spiritual and moral. Fantastic impressions are born from the tyranny 


of the body and of material agents on the soul, from the coincidence 
of certain exterior circumstances which the imagination is not accus- 
tomed to associate ; but each of these circumstances is natural and each 
of these agents can be described scientifically. The same spectacle which 
seems mysterious to us because it takes us unawares, would leave us 
cold and appear to us the most natural in the world, if we had seen 


these circumstances and agents produced day by day, alone at first 
and then together. All of these elements have not the slightest mystery in 


themselves, and yet, assembled and associated, they take on a magic 
soul, which exercises on us an occult power. 


Montégut pointed out how Erckmann-Chatrian and 
Riviére spoiled part of their effect by letting causes be known 


* Dramaturges et Romanciers, Hachette, 1890, p. 51; writer’s translation. 
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beforehand. It was quite apparent that the causes which had 
sufficed for Hoffmann and Nodier would not be accepted by 
the realistic school and an age of materialism. Henceforth 
the fantastic must be based on natural events, but clouded, ob- 
scured, the true cause diverted in a way that is much more 
fantastic. Jt is the realism of the Unknown that is fantastic. 

Maupassant did just what Montégut prescribed. He denied 
the existence of the supernatural again and again. The obser- 
vation method which Flaubert had taught him would not allow 
of invisible imaginary subjects. One of his very early stories, 
La main d’écorché (1875), published under a pseudonym, 
mentioned a sorcerer. When the owner of the gruesome sou- 
venir is strangled under mysterious circumstances, it may be 
just as well the sorcerer himself who has done it. The author 
said the finger-prints “looked” as if made by a skeleton hand, 
but he does not say that the hand did it. 

In 1883 Maupassant reworked the theme into La Main and 
treated it much more skillfully. Only glimpses of actual 
events are given and it is such gaps that make harmless narra- 
tives terrifying. Already Maupassant is using misleading 
events which may themselves be natural if we knew their 
causes. The narrator himself says that the former owner 
of the hand when it was living flesh had come back for his 
hand and for revenge: his hearers disbelieve him, and there 
we have Maupassant’s method—telling a natural story and 
directing attention away from the real causes until the reader 
believes them supernatural. 

His two tales La Peur (1882 and 1884) are based on real 
events which frighten by their suddenness and their unex- 
plainable causes. Apparition (1883) is the case of a seques- 
tered maniac mistaken for a ghost. In L’Auberge (1886) 
it is a dog which becomes the ghost to a drink-crazed, insane 
mind. In Auprés d’un mort (1883) it is Schopenhauer’s false 
teeth which frighten. In tales like Solitude (1884), Réves 
(inédit), Sur les Chats (1886), and Sur l'eau (1881), it is the 
descriptions of impressions, drugged senses, or perverse na- 
tures which give the atmosphere of the fantastic. In En 
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famille (1881) and Le Tic (1884) catalepsy causes some curi- 
ous and almost tragic situations, such as Poe had described.° 

Maupassant wrote three stories whose titles contain the 
word fou: Fou? (1882), the perverse jealousy of a husband 
against his wife’s horse; Un Fou? (1884), the hypnotic power 
of a friend; and Un Fou. (1885), the perverse love of a re- 
spectable judge for the sight of blood. Magnétisme (1882) 
described some of the feats of hypnotists in a rather scoffing 
way; Maupassant was more open minded in Un Fou?, and in 
the second version of Le Horla he intercalated some of the 
most recent cases of which he had heard or read. The ’80’s 
were especially full of such reports, and an added source was 
the formation of the English Society for Psychic Research in 
1882, organized to study such things. 

Most interesting to us are Maupassant’s stories of hallu- 
cination in which the observing eye of the realist is turned 
inward. Maupassant may have inherited nervous taints, as 
Maynial and Normandy‘ tell us, and it is now believed that he 
was afflicted for a time with syphilis. At least his trouble 
with his eyes was almost alone enough to drive a man mad 
who had so many things to write about and insisted on doing it. 

Lui? (1883) describes a case of external autoscopy, in 
which a person sees himself apart as a distinct person. Mau- 
passant had told his doctor about having just such visions. A 
later story of hallucination, Qui sait? (1890), which critics 
have said’ is unexplained’ falls readily into such cases of ab- 
normal sense perceptions and externalized hallucinations, es- 
pecially by allowing for the narrative gaps of Maupassant’s 
style and his method of occasional misleading statements. 

Le Horla was first published in October 1886 in the peri- 
odical, Gil Blas. It is the account of a man in an insane asylum 
who is relating his experiences with a mysterious invisible 


* See Tharp, James B.,—‘“Poe and Maupassant,” Indiana University Quarterly, 
May | a 465" October 1925, for the influence of Poe on Maupassant, especially 
in Le Tic. 

» atten Ed.,—La Vie et ’oeuvre de Guy de Maupassant, Mercure de France, 
90 


Normandy, Georges,—La Fin de Maupassant: humble vérité, Michel, 1927. 
* Atkin, E. G.—‘“The Supernaturalism of Maupassant,” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, Vol. XLII:185, March 1927. 
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Being which drank his milk and water, plucked roses, turned 
leaves of books and even became apparent once as a translucent 
watery substance which obstructed his reflection in a mirror. 
It suggests the arrival of new beings on earth which will anni- 
hilate man. In this version Maupassant was forced to begin 
with part of his conclusion: it was an insane man speaking. 
In his second version (1887) he used the form of a journal, 
and more than tripled its length. He is able to be much more 
precise in the sequence of his incidents because they are dated. 
The Brazilian ship which may have brought the creature to 
France, passes on the first day rather than being remembered 
later. He is more careful with the traps he sets to catch the 
Being. He intercalates a trip to Mont Saint-Michel, whose 
legend he had already told in another story, and describes a 
trip to Paris where he sees hypnotism performed. This adds 
the theory of a magnetic force stealing his will. The ending is 
frenzied and hopeless. After locking up “le Horla” in his 
room and setting fire to his house (forgetting to warn the 
servants), he feels sure that the tormentor is not dead and 
that he must eventually commit suicide. The symbolistic em- 
bodiment of an abnormal subconscious self in form—super- 
natural, yet natural, literally speaking—such as Le Horla, 
raised the fantastic to a high plane of literary value. Le Horla 
is the reality of the Unknown. 


IV 


Villiers de l’Isle-Adam was a queer Bohemian type of 
writer who used to hold forth almost nightly in obscure Mont- 
martre cafés, telling fantastic tales often so symbolistic that 
his hearers could not follow him. His friend Baudelaire got 
him interested in Poe and he could relate verbatim a number 
of the Histoires extraordinaires. In 1867 his Claire Lenoir 
introduced his personage Dr. Tribulat Bonhomet, a half-mad 
representative of the brutality of scientific progress. After 
Claire’s death, the doctor sees imprinted in the retina of her 
eye the vision of her last thoughts—the form of a South Sea 
Islander whose features were those of her dead husband, 
holding aloft the severed head of her lover. Was it a tele- 
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pathic phantasm of reincarnated dead people, or the externali- 
zation of her dream fantasy? This type of mock scientific 
fantastic was used in Le Tueur de Cygnes, in which Bonhomet 
kills a flock of swans to study the timbre of their death song.* 
In 1883 Villiers published Contes Cruels, and five years later 
Nouveaux Contes Cruels and Histoires Insolites. Villiers 
liked to write stories of ancient barbaric splendor like Akédys- 
séril and mediaeval tales of intrigue like La Reine Ysabeau, 
in which fantastic tones are apparent. He loved to write tales 
of ironic symbolism mocking science like L’ Analyse chimique 
du dernier soupir and Le Traitement du docteur Tristan. In 
L’Héroisme du docteur Hallidonhill an English physician com- 
mits murder in the name of posterity to study the reason for 
a miraculous cure from tuberculosis. Villiers mocks his critics 
in Les Plagiaires de la foudre and the miscarriage of justice 
in Les Brigands. He excels in description of fear in such 
tales as Le Convive des derniéres fétes (uneasy impressions) ; 
Ce Mahoin! (stupor of surprise); Les Phantasmes de M. 
Redoux (imaginary evocation of sentiments) ; and La Torture 
par l’espérance, a long-drawn-out agony of apprehension like 
that felt by the swans in Le Tueur de Cygnes. La Céleste 
aventure is the nauseating experience of a Jew forced to cling 
face to face with the figure of Christ on the Cross to save him- 
self from drowning in a flood. 

In L’Intersigne Villiers studied the coincidence of dreams 
with queer events and the possibility of telepathic portent. 
Sylvabel is the story of a clairvoyant bride and Véra is the 
account of how a grieving husband evokes the spirit of his 
dead wife. Villiers combined both the mechanical and the 
psychic fantastic in L’Eve future, which is in its way a master- 
piece of the genre like Le Horla. The inventions and dis- 
coveries of a fictitious Edison have culminated in the creation 
of a mechanical woman. The author describes the mechanism 
quite elaborately in his anxiety to be exact,—thus making a 
novel in length out of the intrigue of a conte. The person and 
soul of a woman are recreated in the creature Hadaly, much 


* These two tales were later gathered with others about Dr. Bonhomet under 
the title Tribulat Bonhomet (1887). 
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more idealistic than the real woman Alicia Clary, whose crass 
nature was about to drive her lover to suicide. Hypnotism and 
spirit mediumism assist in this process, and Villiers hints at 
the partial reincarnation of a living soul.° 

Marcel Schwob used the fantastic much like Villiers for 
irony and symbolism. Coeur double (1891) is a collection of 
tales to demonstrate the progress from terror to pity. Les 
Striges is about vampires; Le Sabot, about dreams given by 
the Devil; Les Portes de opium, dreams brought by man on 
himself. The psychic has a large part in Coeur double: hallu- 
cination in Les Trois Gabelous and L’Homme voilé; duality. 
in Béatrice, L’Homme double and Arachné; and telepathy 
and external autoscopy in Le Train O81. Schwob wrote an 
article on “La Perversité” in Le Mercure de France of March, 
1892 and it is a frequent element in his tales.*® . 


V 


Even the symbolists have contributed to the fantastic short 
story. Henri de Régnier, Camille Mauclair, and Jules La- 
forgue have written stories, some of which suggest Poe. Ver- 
laine wrote an embalmed hand story, La Main du Major 
Muller, better than Basset’s La Main embaumée, more real- 
istic in the mock fantastic way of the sangfroid, and using 
Mérimée’s technique of dream fantasies. Emile Verhaeren 
wrote a tale of fear—the fantastic impression brought on by 
solitude. 

The fantastic of the macabre and the “fantastique de 
sangfroid” was represented by Jean Richepin in Les Morts 
bizarres (1876), stories of perversity and murder like L’As- 
sassin nu Deshouliéres and Le Chef-d’oeuvre du crime, and 
tales of horror like Le Disséqué, similar to Basset’s Le Bou- 
quet de l’écorché, except that Richepin’s dissection is perform- 
ed on a living body by the owner of the body himself. We 
find such stories as Un Lache, a tale of moral cowardice, and 


*Frédéric Boutet described a perfected automaton later in Lé Meurtre de 
? Américain and the idea has been used for plays and films. 

* Théodore de Banville in Contes féeriques (1882) had grouped tales of fairies, 
demons and Satan with ironic tales on social and political subjects, written in a 
pseudo-scientific atmosphere. 
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two ironic tales, La Paille humide de cachots, satirizing social 
institutions, and La Machine a métaphysique, a tale of ex- 
cruciating emotion and horror, attacking science. Cauchemars 
(1892) contained another study of the perversity of criminals 
who must confess—L’Homme aux yeux piles. In this case, 
however, the murderer confesses under a disguise, eases his 
conscience, and escapes the consequences at the same time 
Le Malais and Ivres-morts are impressionistic tales of minds 
dulled by opium and drink. 

Maurice Beaubourg was an exponent of the mock fantastic 
in Contes pour les assassins (1890) in which Moi! is a sar- 
castic plea for legitimate assassination for individuals com- 
mensurate with that practiced by society. The old professor 
of oriental languages who embraces the profession of assassin, 
likes it so well—although he never manages to kill anyone— 
that he refuses to go back to his classes. Célestin Gardanne 
is a demented scientist who decides to reform the world by 
suppressing all disparaging remarks. He begins by killing 
annoying members of his own family and a government offi- 
cial; and when he wonders if he is annoying to anyone, he 
opens his breast to find out. It was empty! 

Pierre Mille is a traveler who has written exotic novels of 
adventure like those of Loti and Farrére. His “Barnavaux” 
is to the French poilu what Kipling’s “Tommy Atkins” is to 
the British professional soldier. In La Force du mal of La 
Biche écrasée (1910) Mille studies telepathy and thought 
transference of suggestion as a new scientific form of en- 
voiitement. La Peur and La Bonbonniére are based on telep- 
athy and mediumism. La Collision de Brébiéres-Sud describes 
a case of telepathic projection of a man’s phantasm in 
which his astral body is able to save the life of his sweetheart 
in a train wreck. The timber which would have killed the girl 
struck the phantasm instead; the physical body miles away 
died at that precise moment. 

Marcel Prévost included in his collection of tales Le Pas 
relevé (1902) a number of studies of psychic phenomena. L. 
A. Blois (pseud. Avesnes) writes in a mild fantastic tone in 
Contes pour lire au crépuscule (1908) and a fantastic strain 
may be found in some of the tales of Pierre Louys. 
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VI 


Interest in psychic phenomena began to be keen after 
Charcot at Paris and Bernheim at Nancy had tried using hyp- 
nosis as a therapeutic agent and the English Society had begun 
to conduct investigations. Nearly all the conteurs of the time 
were attracted to the subject to a greater or less degree. Gil- 
bert Augustin-Thierry, a nephew of the great historian, went 
seriously into the study of the occult. In 1882 he began a 
series of tales called Histoires de Morts et de Vivants— 
Récits étranges, published in La Nouvelle Revue. La Redemp- 
tion de Larmor expounds his doctrine of reincarnation and 
expiation—redemption of the sins of former existences or of 
other members of one’s family. This is the oriental Karma 
applied to modern spiritism. Rediviva followed next year 
and hypnotism was introduced as a force which might work 
evil, interrupt the course of expiation and cause it to be post- 
poned until the next existence. 

Récits de locculte began to be published in La Revue des 
Deux Mondes in 1887 with Marfa ou le palimpseste. It was 
based on the post-hypnotic suggestion of a murdered man that 
his murderer would confess the crime on the day he was to 
marry the widow. La Tresse blonde (1888) and La Bien- 
aimée are similar stories. Augustin-Thierry is rather ver- 
bose and would be more coherent with more concision. He 
gradually becomes more and more scientific and leaves meta- 
physics in his later tales for the more attractive psychology. 

Anatole France made considerable use of the legendary 
marvelous for fairy tales like Abeille (1883) and those in 
Le Puits de Sainte-Claire collection (1895). His first collec- 
tion of tales Balthasar (1889) contained two tales on the psy- 
chic: M. Pigeonneau and L’Oeuf rouge. France is not seri- 
ous in his use of the fantastic. To him it is simply a stylism 
to which his genius is able to adapt at times his habit of dis- 
cursive philosophizing. 

A serious student of the psychic, however, was Gaston 
Danville, who at twenty-one began to publish his Contes d’au 
dela in the new journal Le Mercure de France in the second 
year of its life. The first story was La Marguerite (jan. 
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1891), a story of the hallucinations and remorse of a mur- 
derer. Then followed L’ange noir (mars 1892), similar ex- 
cept that the hallucinations end in self-inflicted death. There 
followed Le Substitut (juil. 1891) and Lisbeth (jan. 1892) 
on perversity and murder; Le Meurtrier (juin 1891), Le Réve 
de la Mort (mai 1892), Comment Jacques se suicida (oct. 
1891) and La Lampe (juil. 1892) about phantasms and dual- 
ity; and In Anima vili (jan. 1893), a case of murder accom- 
plished by a man under the force of post-hypnotic suggestion : 
these are the kinds of psychic problems Danville attacked in 
strong, well-written stories, good in form and language and 
powerful in the force of their gripping realism. 

The tales of semi-scientific adventure, like Poe’s Hans 
Pfall and Gordon Pym were developed to French taste by the 
enthralling novels of Jules Verne, whose “Extraordinary 
Voyages” took him under the sea in a submarine, to the moon 
in a balloon, and to the center of the earth. Villiers and 
Schwob had mocked science, but Villiers’ L’Eve future is one 
of the masterpieces of the so-called “pseudo-scientific,” the 
fantastic of mechanical unknowns. 

L’Immolation (1887) by the Rosny brothers (pseudonym 
for Boéx) contained Les Xipéhuz, a pseudo-scientific tale of 
prehistoric times. The Rosnys introduced the prehistoric 
novel in Vamireh (1892) and later tales like Les Profondeurs 
de Kyamo (1896) and Le Voyage (1903) treated prehistoric 
situations still existing in the jungle. After 1909 the brothers 
wrote separately and Rosny ainé has continued his scientific 
tales in La Mort de la terre and La Bataille (1912), as well 
as dipping into the psychical fantastic with stories of insanity, 
La Folle (1895) ; cures by magnetic power, La Mage rustique 
(1912) ; hallucinations or phantasms of the dead, La Résur- 
rection (1904); and duality of personality, L’Assassin sur- 
naturel (1924). Rosny jeune based Le Baiser de la mort 
(1921) on catalepsy. 

Camille Flammarion, a well-known French astronomer, 
wrote fiction in which the psychic forces of spiritism are 
mixed with his science. Lumen (1873) relates the life of a 
soul throughout many existences on several planets. Histoire 
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d'une cométe (1873) is the fanciful account of the evolution 
of lifeon earth. Uranie (1889) and La Fin du monde (1891) 
are novels of spiritism, and the latter foresees the end of the 
world and the birth of new universes. 

Frédéric Boutet has inherited Verne’s pen and writes 
jovial stories of fantastic adventure such as L’Homme sauvage 
and the delightful Julius Pingouin (1901), which has been 
called a mixture of Poe and Mark Twain. 

The author in whose hands the modern scientific tale 
reaches its greatest development is Maurice Renard, a dis- 
ciple of the Rosnys in the prehistoric tale, in Les Vacances de 
M. Dupont (1905), and of H. G. Wells in the fantastic of 
biology or medicine, in Le docteur Lerne (1908), a novel 
about human brain grafting.** Renard studied the mechani- 
cal fantastic in La Singuliére destinée de Bouvancourt (1905), 
a story about the X-ray; in Le Voyage immobile (1908), a 
journey around the earth in twenty-four hours by remaining 
motionless, free from the force of gravity while the earth 
rotated beneath; and ini Celui qui n’a pas tué (1927), a new 
use for the radio telephone. In Le Rendez-vous (1908) he 
has pictured a ghastly story of the force of post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion, a force so strong that a woman who had been forced 
into adultery by its use still obeyed the suggestion even weeks 
after her death. It is quite probable that the denouement was 
really a hallucination of the remorseful hypnotizer, but in 
either case his only escape was suicide. 


VII 


We have suggested that fear is one of the basic emotions 
of fantastic stories. We fear the Unknown, what we do not 
understand, what our brain has failed to recognize because of 
the faulty perceptions of our imperfect senses. Our eyes are 
the most used organs of perception; darkness deprives us of 
their use or distorts the perceptions. There are gaps in our 
hearing, and solitude and darkness seem to intensify impres- 
sions and to stimulate the imagination which interprets harm- 
less objects and sounds as possible sources of danger. 


"A Belgian doctor named Delattre wrote tales of this sort on the medical 
fantastic—Le Cas de docteur Rose (1910). 
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Nature has provided for the use of fear to help conserve 
the species. Darwin in 1872 studied fear in animals, and the 
Italian physician Mosso in 1884 studied its physiological 
effects in men. The Frenchman Richet wrote on the psycholo- 
gy of fear in 1886 and Caro reviewed the French translation 
of Mosso’s book two years later. In America the Harvard 
physiologist Cannon traced the phenomena of fear, rage, and 
pain to the effects on the nerves and muscles of adrenin—a 
secretion let into the blood stream from the adrenal glands— 
which stimulates the heart and respiration, stops all digestion, 
contracts blood vessels, expands bronchioles, causes the hair 
to rise and perspiration to flow. Thus fear has been scienti- 
fically proved to be a reflex action, but a reaction possible of 
control by habit or by will power. 

The use of fear as a subject for fantastic stories has come 
with the modern method of scientific thinking. As early as 
1833, a Swiss named Toepffer wrote an analysis of fear, La 
Peur, the best in French since Pascal. Then Poe’s tales of 
fear and horror came into France in the ’50’s. Both Maupas- 
sant and Mille wrote tales entitled La Peur (Maupassant in 
1882, again in 1884; Mille in 1910) and Villiers and Schwob 
were skillful in describing its effects. The fear pictured by 
Villiers and Schwob seems to arise more from the growing 
emotions under certain circumstances, but most often Mau- 
passant’s tales are based on the sudden perception of some 
real object or sound. Farrére, Richepin, and Jean Lorrain 
followed Gautier and Baudelaire in the description of fear 
under the influence of drugs. 

Mesmer’s theories which were considered charlatanism in 
1778 became almost scientific under Braid before 1850, and 
Charcot and Bernstein were actually using hypnosis as 2 
therapeutic agent by the ’80’s. The English Society for 
Psychic Research, founded in 1882, stimulated such studies: 
in France, and the astronomer Flammarion, after his Urante 
in 1889, began to receive hundreds of letters reporting cases 
of telepathy, clairvoyance, apparitions of phantasms—before, 
at the time of, and after death—and all sorts of instances of 
spirit communication and thought transference. L’Inconnu 
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(1899) was based on about twelve hundred of these, but by 
1920-22 Flammarion was able to publish a three-volume work, 
La Mort et son mystére, covering four or five thousand re- 
ported cases. Members of the English Society published 
Phantasms of the Living in 1886 and Jules Bois tried to ex- 
plain in Le Miracle moderne (1907) the origin of all such 
forces as arising in the individual himself, who perceives the 
results of the forces. Many books have been written on the 
subject, among which Mason’s Telepathy and the Subliminal 
Self (1899) is the view of an American doctor. 
Experimental psychology has not yet admitted all these 
cases and still hopes to subject the psychic to laboratory condi- 
tions. In the meantime, however, the field is wide for fan- 
tastic writers who are seeking themes on the unknown which 
sound plausible and which one day may prove to have scien- 
tific foundation. Physical science is optimistic and is con- 
tinually reaching out into the unknown for new problems to 
solve. Science requires facts and proof and laws, and the 
optimism of Flammarion with regard to the future of the 
universe and the life of the soul is, in that respect, scientific. 
The future of the fantastic story seems to be in just such a 
conception of the scientific,—one which can look beyond the 
limits of known facts of common knowledge for fatitastic 
hypotheses which may one day be found to be natural. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


PHILINE: FRoM THE UNPUBLISHED JoURNALS OF Henri-Frépéric Amie. Trans- 
lated by Van Wyck Brooks. With an Introduction by Edmond Jaloux. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. xxxix, 401 pp. 


Philine, Fridolin, and Sorella were some of the names given by 
Amiel in his Journal to the woman who is the central figure of this 
volume ; or, to put it the other way, out of the 16,900 pages of the whole 
Journal, M. Jaloux has selected for this volume those portions which 
are principally concerned with Philine. Amiel mentions her first in 
April 1859, and in September 1878 he records his last letter to her, 
though there had been no “intimacy of thought” between them for the 
last three years. He was thirty-eight when he met her; the friendship 
continued till within three years of his death. It is a strange record, 
these pages: his hesitation and timidity, her pursuit, his cool study of 
his own feelings and of hers, his momentary but too cautious yielding 
to the curiosity of the flesh, his dissatisfaction and return to brotherly 
affection. He was not content either to marry or to burn; rather he 
preferred, with a perverse martyrdom, to suffer from his own over- 
weening caution—“one risks only one’s foliage, not one’s flower.” He 
was ashamed of his innocence, but too proud to fall. He was of course 
without any passion but that of introspection, and therefore he could 
find no joy in love. 

There are no doubt many men as hesitating and incapable of decision 
as Amiel, as tormented by hesitation and their incapacity of decision ; 
but Amiel’s distinction is that he, a Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
could analyze so closely and intimately his own torment as almost to 
make his faults,—his vacillation, his false pride, his timid yielding to 
selfish prudence,—interesting to us. He pulls away the outer skin of his 
conscience and shows us “the flayed figure beneath.” It is the real 
Amiel already familiar, but revealed in a new and special phase, that 
of a sort of vie amoureuse ;—M. Jaloux calls it a sentimental adventure, 
though twenty years is rather long for an adventure ; the publishers call 
it a liaison, which promises too much to the unknowing purchaser. 
But along with the sentimental and the sub-erotic there is a great deal 
else to reward the reader. 


P. F. B. 
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Tae Man Cuartes Dickens: A Vicrortan Porrratr. By Edward Wagen-~ 
knecht. Boston & New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 365 pp. 


Tue Lire or Georce Merepirn. By Robert Esmonde Sencourt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 343 pp. 


In writing of Charles Dickens, the man, Mr. Wagenknecht has fol- 
lowed the manner and example of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford in producing 
not a biography but a psychography. His aim is “to make a living 
portrait of the man’s inner nature,” “to liberate biography.” As a first 
step in liberation, he disregards chronology, condensing all the usual 
matter of biography—dates, events, titles, etc_—into an opening chapter, 
Orientation, and then attacks various aspects of his subject: Dickens as. 
an Artist, Dickens and Humanity, Dickens and Love, etc. These 
divisions overlap and are somewhat unsatisfactory, and Mr. Wagen- 
knecht’s conclusions are too biased by a double weight of logic and 
love, but such defects are compensated for by the interesting wealth of 
material that he has assembled for his purposes. There are a full 
bibliography of source materials, and appended chapter annotations of 
assertions based upon them. 

That this psychography of Dickens will not convince all readers 
must be assumed. In fact it did not convince Gamaliel Bradford who 
wrote the introduction to the book. If then the psychographers, practi- 
tioners of this “complicated science and creative art,” do not agree, a 
nice problem arises as to the proper state of mind of the reader, who 
has been jostled and unsettled by every variety of liberating biography 
of late years. Must not he, too, be liberated and made one with omnis- 
cience? He will read Mr. Wagenknecht’s book with interest; if a 
Dickensian, with gratitude. 

Not the manner of the psychographer but the brilliant Gallic syn- 
thesis of Andre Maurois’ biographical method was Mr. Cencourt’s in- 
spiration. His life of George Meredith has been compiled from many 
fresh sources of hitherto unpublished material, and from other attempts 
at Meredithian biography, notably those of Rene Galland and Sir Samuel! 
Burdon Ellis. The most striking contribution that Mr. Sencourt makes 
is to show how intimately much of Meredith’s prose and poetry is relat- 
ed to the events of his life. He achieves a fusion of fiction and fact 
with the alternate brilliance and opacity of Meredith himself. It is 
amazing to see how the subject has informed the biographers. The 
result is illumination occasionally checked by “congestion and clotted- 
ness” such as Sir James Barrie accused Meredith of. 

Mr. Sencourt set out to clear Meredith’s character of an entirely 
false estimate that was becoming current. That he succeeded in clari- 
fying the problem of Meredith’s unhappy first marriage is true. He 
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may even have convinced readers of the consistent chastity and high 
nobility of Meredith, who could be at times so petty and vindictive. 
But he imperils his subject’s dignity by some accounts of his late 
Platonic philanderings. 

It is known that Meredith was violently opposed to the idea of any 
one writing his life. Perhaps this was because he sensed the rather 
absurd predicament of a biographer who, like Mr. Sencourt, under- 
stood that Meredith was mentally a figure on a grand scale cramped by 
a limited, uneventful life. As Carlyle would say, he never went beyond 
Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs. 

Marie Upprke WHITE. 


Byron. By André Maurois. Translated from the French by Hamish Miles. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1930. Illustrated. 597 pp. 


M. Maurois’ now famous method expands as his list of titles in- 
creases. His Ariel, or the Life of Shelley, was a volume of less than 
four hundred pages, without illustrations or any of the usual machinery 
(not to call it impedimenta) of scholarly reference. The present 
volume, his latest, is nearly fifty per cent longer, with numerous por- 
traits, an appendix of references to buttress each chapter, and an index. 
Perhaps this indicates that to the new biography, as to Wordsworth, 
“unchartered freedom” grows tiresome, or it may merely indicate that 
the French Clerical attack on Maurois several years ago has drawn a 
tacit answer. It can hardly be charged of this volume, as was unjustly 
said of his Shelley and D’Israeli, that it is based exclusively on one 
of the grubby, unspiced, comprehensive biographies of the recent 
ancients. 

Whatever the reasons for this expansion—and they are immaterial— 
the result is a welcome one. A little more of it, and M. Maurois will 
have welded a really valuable combination of the best traits of both the 
old and the new biography. At present he still falls short of the sober 
reliability of the older method. Mr. Drinkwater, for example, refused 
to consider Byron’s poems as biographical evidence, feeling rightly that 
there was not sufficient basis for disentangling the pose, the self-decep- 
tion, and the intentional mystification from the element of probable 
truth. M. Maurois, following Lord Lovelace, boldly uses the poems to 
support the theory of Augusta’s guilt. Most scholars are willing to 
accept the incest charge on other grounds, they would perhaps go fur- 
ther and suspect that Astarte was intended to represent Augusta, but 
only the more reckless would quote one passage as identifying the two 
while ignoring other passages inconsistent with the identity. Miss 
Mayne, in her recent biography of Lady Byron (which, by the way, 
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M. Maurois, using the same manuscripts, parallels rather closely in 
some places) claims to have documentary support for all the conver- 
sations she gives, but quotes the thoughts of her characters out of her 
own head. M. Maurois imparts Byron’s thoughts also, but not always 
without documentation. How he knew what Byron thought when the 
cronies of his Scotch nurse commented on his lame foot he does not 
say. Certainly there were many things Byron could have thought 
besides the very credible thoughts his biographer so infallibly utters for 
him. What Byron thought during the marriage ceremony he already 
feared would prove calamitous is something to wonder over. Most 
bridegrooms, it is generally believed, do not think at all in the very 
article of marriage. None, probably, could recall his thoughts—if 
any—later on. Byron, however, thought exactly what M. Maurois’ 
conception of his character required him to think—and this is proved by 
the admittedly autobiographical poem, The Dream. Byron was thinking 
of his first love, Mary Chaworth, rather than of the terrible recent 
affair with Augusta. It goes for nothing that the heroine of The Dream 
is Mary Chaworth, and that Byron, in that poem, might naturally be 
expected to make Mary the subject of his thoughts during the wedding 
ceremony. 

All this may seem like caviling at what is really a penetrating and 
delightfully entertaining character study, until we realize that it is 
presented as biography and that its inevitable tendency is to break down 
the old distinction between the truth of fiction and the truth of fact 
which has been considered fundamental since Aristotle first uttered 
it. It is a fortunate thing that the present volume begins a movement 
away from such a confusion. 

If we judge the volume by the author’s announced purpose in writ- 
ing it, we must credit him with a brilliant measure of success. It may 
be that he tones down a little too much the brutality toward Lady Byron 
which Miss Mayne makes so painfully clear, but he presents a much 
more likeable Byron, and so makes Byron’s many loyal friends seem 
less like fools for liking him. The blend of hereditary violence, shyness, 
pride, pose, sentiment, Calvinism and cynicism that make up Maurois’ 
Byron is very skillfully and convincingly developed in action, talk, 
and poetry. The proportions are held truly and firmly. Undoubtedly, 
the account rings true except that M. Maurois, like all the rest, is 
unable to make Byron’s persecution of his wife seem at all consistent 
with his dismay at losing her. _The question remains, on account of the 
method, is it true? Quite possibly it is. But whether true or not, it is 
very clever and very interesting. 
NewMaNn I. Waite. 
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Map SHELLEY. By James Ramsay Ullman. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press., 1930. 121 pp. 

This essay, the winner of a senior competition at Princeton, is pre- 
sented as “a striking example of the character of the work now being 
done by undergraduates in the University.” If Princeton has more 
than one undergraduate in ten years who can do work of this character 
the fact is more remarkable than the essay itself. In fact, if his com- 
mittee had not so advertised him, few readers would have supposed Mr. 
Ullman an undergraduate. The fact being known, there are occasional 
touches in the essay which immediately fall into place—a slight savor 
of Mencken in two or three phrases,—a puzzling self-confidence (puz- 
zling because apparently justified)—a profusion of learning that faintly 
suggests the early Tennyson. 

Shelley is mad, because he is different. In what does the difference 
consist ?—that is the problem of Shelley’s personality, according to Mr. 
Ullman. Examined against a background of his environment and in- 
heritance, Shelley differs in the same way as when examined in his own 
actions without reference to background; namely, in being a combina- 
tion of three types of madman—the lover, philosopher, and poet. The 
transcendent unity of these elements constitutes the riddle of Shelley’s 
personality. In any case he is mad; gloriously mad to the individually- 
minded, dangerously mad to the socially-minded. It is a thoughtful, 
provocative essay, developed with a firm sense of proportion and a fine 
command of Shelley’s poetry. That it has to be tagged as an under- 
graduate production is in one sense a misfortune for the author. 


NewMAN I. Waite. 


TRADITIONAL BALLADS oF VirciniA. Edited by Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. x, 634 pp. 

The ballads here presented were all collected by the Virginia Folk 
Lore Society, within the state of Virginia. It does not require much 
intelligence to collect popular songs—after a fashion—but it takes a 
great deal of intelligence to collect them as thoroughly as this collection 
of ballads has been brought together. The guiding spirit of the col- 
lecting was the late Professor C. Alphonso Smith, to whose memory 
the book is primarily dedicated. It was due to his enthusiasm and 
direction that at least one foot-sore seeker acquired two ballads at the 
cost of seven blisters. From the same impetus, the Virginia Folk- 
Lore Society collected numerous variants of fifty-one traditional Eng- 
lish and Scottish ballads as compared with four listed by Child as found 
in Virginia, the twenty-nine found there by Cecil Sharp, and the total 
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of sixty-nine for all the Southern states as recently listed by Professor 
Reed Smith. 

This wealth of material enables the editor to limit his book strictly 
to survivals of English and Scottish popular ballads, whereas most 
other published collections have been forced to include other folk-songs. 
The result is the largest collection of such ballads ever published from 
purely American tradition—four hundred and fifty variants, with one 
hundred and forty-eight melodies. 

' Professor Davis rightly insists that the value of the book depends 
on its ballads. Judged on this basis alone, it is a very important addi- 
tion to ballad literature in America. Its value is increased by Professor 
Davis’s thorough scholarship and excellent editorial judgment. In par- 
ticular should be mentioned the fullness and apparent carefulness of the 
musical appendix and the way in which both the specialist and the 
general reader are provided for—the first with very complete data of 
collection for each of the four hundred and fifty variants, the latter 
with informing headnotes on each of the ballad-cycles represented and 
a discussion of ballads, ballad theories, and ballad collecting. If the 
“History of the Ballad Movement in Virginia” seems to belong not 
quite fully enough to either of these interests and to fall a little short 
of the publisher’s description as “fascinating,” it is nevertheless not 
without its value to both types of reader. Moreover, it is no more 
than the just due of those eager, foot-sore lieutenants of Professor 
Smith who made the volume possible—to whose weary soles (with their 
blisters) its well written presentation should be no unworthy balm. 


NewMaNn I. Waite. 
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